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ATTILIO BAGGIORE | se de 


Tenor of the Royal Opera of Rome 


Now On His Second Coast-to-Coast Concert Tour of America 


ELLA MASON AHEARN 
(formerly Ella H. Mason) is beginning 
a new series of lectures on group piano 
teaching at a Carnegie Hall (New York) 

studi 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND LOTTE LEHMANN, 
> York, where Mrs. 


photographed after the soprano’s recent recital at Carnegie Hall, N 
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ALFRED HERBERICH, 
president of the Akron Civic Music As- 
sociation, under whose direction the 
association has achieved an increased 
membership of forty-six per cent. this 
year. Mr. Herberich, one of the out- 
standing attorneys in Ohio, has been ac- 
} } ssted in the Civic Music Plan 
since its adoption in Akron two years 

ago. 


Roosevelt made a short address. 


The concert w 


1s a benefit for the Women’s Trade Union 


League, of which the wife of the President-elect 1s a sponsor. 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 
participated as one of the conductors of 
the New York Philharmonic in_ the 
MacDowell Festival concert at Carnegie 

MRS. EDWARD MACDOWELL Hall, New York, December 7. It will 
attended the recent festival concert at be recailed that Mr. Clifton was musi- 
Carnegie Hall, New York, in honor of cal director of the first Peterborough 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Mac- Pageant in 1910, for which occasion he 
Dowell Colony. She and her deceased orchestrated twenty of MacDowell’s 
husband were the founders of the colony. piano pieces and collaborated with 
(Photo by J. W. Robinson Co., Los Prof. George Pierce Baker as master of 

: Angeles.) the pageant. (IVinburn photo.) 


{1RTUR RODZINSKI1 


himself in Salzburg last sum 


FHIANNA BROCKS 
Oneonta, N. Y 
conductor of Los An second 


rmonic Orchestra seems 


where she held 
class. She has re 
teaching in New York. 


master 
sumed 


geles Phill 


e getting used to his high position 








A SCENE AND TWO OF THE LEADING SINGERS 
in the forthcoming production of Handel's Xerxes, to be given by the Juilliard Opera School, New York, December 15, 16 and 17. The group shows, left to right, Margaret Olson, 
Charles Haywood, Apolyna Stoskus and Roderic Cross. At the left is Harold Boggess, who takes the role of Arsamene; at the right, Josephine Antoine, who sings Atalanta. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 
pow TeacHER oF Piano 
e grounded w the entire development 
rather than ome ghase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 


MUSICAL 


MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th ee, N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle 7-1472 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TracHEr or SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street. New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist~Teacher—Conductor Educational Alliance Orchestra 
ANNA S. STRASSNER 


Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with Institute of Musical Art 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. Tel. SEdgwick 3-1536 





ANNA SARGENT SMITH 
CHILD CULTURE THRU 
MUSIC 


Studio 711 Steinway Hall, New York ClIrcle 7-2770 





WALTER GOLDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2433 


Studio: 





STUART ROSS 
Coacu-AccoMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 
Teleph SUsqueh 7-5720 





VERA B. McINTYRE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Assistant VILONAT STUDIOS 


140 West 69th St., New York Tel. EN. 2-4580 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Teleph : MO 2-8753 





COURIER 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





CARLO KOHRSSEN 

Conductor Washington Heights Oratorio Society 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 

526 W. 139th St., N. Y. Tel. BRadhurst 2-3364 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

New York: 160 W. 73rd Ph rsh 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 

Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching . Opera, poe aoe and 


lassical Vocal A 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth, 8-6965 





MRS. L. ah LORRENS 
as oF SINGING 
it 
Steinway Hall, 113 West, 57th St., New York City 
26 G New York C City 
Tel. Minh 5-6264 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp ae ga of Metropolitan 


pera Co. 
171 West 71st. Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2178 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House _, 1425 oe foe N.Y 
2217 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 


T : PEansylvani 2084 and ti 1428 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 


PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 52 West 84th St., 
OF N. Y¥. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


OrGanist AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Pressyter1an Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only. 





JOHN R. OATMAN 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
sin ing, he has the ited to form great artists.” 
rancesco 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, Cettist 
MARIA HILGER, Viottnist 


GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of ‘‘Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 

Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS ARTISTS aND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 

1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 


WORLD 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
Member of Faculty of the Juilliard School of Music 
Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7 $625 
Also Classes for Children 





MARY KEEGAN 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist-—TEACHER 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 
342 West 71st St., New York SUs. 7-9763 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone ACademy 2-1588 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpDucTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist Home Baptist Church 
Prano, Orcan ano Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 





Tel. EDgecombe 4-4819 








COURIER. 


The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 





Musicat Covrigr, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Covrizr for one 
year and include the dictionary, 
Trial offer: 3 


months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 














MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganiat 
pre ae Rig ay - —— Piano 
ssistan ur yster in Sight Singi 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, i435 Broads wad 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baiawin, LI 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, -Voice, Dramatic 


Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Hicten Zottarelli. Free Scholarships. 


So, PorTLAND Avs., Brooxirn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 











SIGHT SINGING OOL phrases in general use in i 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


Steinway Hall, N. ¥. C. Address Secy., St. George, & 1. 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgét.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocuz AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


aan e.. Frenon, ITaLiaN, SPanisH “7 GreMaN 


Dior ; Lanevacs Coacn rates 
1342- teh Bt, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL—RADIO 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


§ MARGOLIS «ate 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


Wy prarth 


VOCAL STUDIO 
50 East 77th St., New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 


iKAMMERER 

















Teacuer or Voice, Piano anp Orcan 


Studio: 713 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 


Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 





c TEACHER 
L OF SINGING 
° WANTURD 4 W. 40th St. 
Db N. Y. C. 


Tel. PEnn 6-4891 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. N&Evins 8-384@ or Clirele 17-8636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 








R 

I Voice — Stace Tecunic — Dicrion 

o Formevty of the Bare olitan Opera Compeny 
© Seventh Ave., ork Helsea 3-7786 





ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
4 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


4 Bast 72nd Street 
New York City 


mac SACERDOTE 
CHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
——— ART THEATRE 
Voice Development —- Concert Repertory 
WINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUSICIANSHIP 


Singers cannot ‘Z well Tho + i Results 
E. Cc. TROT 











Carnegie Hall 


Tel. te Residence 
Btudio 805 UNiversity 4-3803 an West 115th St. 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 














he Center for 
odern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


post free on application 
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FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios 21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
HG Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


s 
A SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York Ci 
os 417 Tel.: Clrcle 7-01 








ae 


. Studio 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Sopra Conductor-Pianist 
Chicago Gencervalery, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


Mildred DILLING 


Hall, N. Y. 
Laza 3-8717 





M Hi Bey 
ana ent: Haen: ones, 
Studio: 400 Bast S2nd St. N.Y. 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrele 1-1953 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Free Audi 











we Recent Years in Burope 


Fr 
21 West 95th Street, New York Riverside 9-014) 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pl aa a oy cee 


CHER 
Sherman Square Stadion, “160, W. oT “find Bt. N.Y. € 


TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


avy Prominewt Pianists 
BUILDING CHICAGO 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TBACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 EB. SYth St. Tel. CAledonia 5-1132 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piane 
8. 4. Frrestmons, Publ., 508 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OLIV, MAINE 


OCAL ANALYST 
Fifth PR... Hotel, New York City 


Tel: STuyvesant 9-6400 
HENRY HOLDEN FA U SS 


Joint eh on Vales Epeciaitete 
Studio: _ 809 iteinway ae. w. Y. 
"rH mots | bias Fe 0363 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 





Lawrence, Kansas 








KIMBALL 

















Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 

The Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 








MU PHI EPSILON 


Nationa! Honorary Musical Sorority 
National President: Dororay Paton, 1911 Austin Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ae: Ba House AND 
ADQUARTERS 
57 West 75ne Street, New Yor 
Telephone SUs. t- 9880 
Home  Buvtronment for Music | maa 
Epna M. Werpenorr, 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Sroupio: 215 W. 15th &t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
SChuyler 4-2335 





Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. 


1932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yecii'susic 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—OraTorio—CoNncert 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


December 10, 








JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
in All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Fretasiion Coan os ‘ench, Italian and English 

a—Mise- Behn. for Opera 

Studio of the r: 601 West ee Street, New York 
Tel. CAthedral 8-3603 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















OTTO LUENING 


2% Spe oe he executive eel —— 
eory and Composition 


Address c/o 5 Masled © seer 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER = 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 








F HAMILTON MORRIS 


71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sueeman Square Srupi0s: 166 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6761 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TeacHer or Voice — CoLoratura Soprano 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Address i“ Mrs. = 33 Mitchell Ave. 
Flushing, Tel. FLushing 9-2360 


bt 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Soprano 
Somacthanine ain: 
Management: R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—*“Spirit of the Mysterious East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie 1 
610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bidg. 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, ‘Tel. Sus. 7-152 























Chicago, Ii. 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music. and costume numbers, 


Address—15 West ith St, N. Y. City 


MATHILDA McKINNEY 


PIANIST 
New York Madrigal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: bine ae Beach 2016 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


PIANOFORTE—REPERTOIRE 
APPRECIATION 
230 West 59th St. Tel. CIrcle 71-5329 


RUTH RAY 


509 So. Wabash Chicago 
el. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
7 ~ ‘ok a a Dar, Nanor 
145 rte 80th St., New York 
isquehanna 1-1763 


sDANIELL 


TeacHer or Voice 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th 8t., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


ot ss yg 
COLLEGE OF 
Vocal Studie: 2178 i habeas: N. Y *SUs. 7-9155 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


soe ae eae ei i tale, 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred ae 
b “19 Fifth Ave N c. 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


P1ano—V10LIN—CELLO 
Concerts—INSTRUCTION 
946 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. STerling 3-3730 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND Concert Pianist—Te&ACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manh Beach, Brook] N. ¥. 
R : Bernie Nath 1416 8 Hall, N. Y. 


D’°’AMICO 


TENOR AND —— 


VocaL Teacher anp Coacn 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher 
= Musical ra 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher 
228 West 82nd St., New York 
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SUs. 7-7144 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 














MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE _—.. COURSE 
Por | under 7 


Creative work ia: Bormenies 
Demonstra Mom lesson $5.08, will apply on full 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda eacensen Kx. &. ven Kiataen 2990 0"eams 


. ¥.€. e. 





AIDA DONINELL 


Metropolitan ecto Co. 








Concert-REcITAL 
Composer- Violinist 
550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 
LOLITA CABRERA COMPOSER—PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR 
tf Available for Lecture Recitals 
AINSBOR Seon 
9 WEST 16th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Phone SCh. 4-0728 











CV. No. 24 
Whole No. 2748 


Vol. 











MVSICAL (COURIER 


Weekly Musical Newspaper 


Copyright, 1932, by The Musical Courier Co., Inc. 


Established 1880 








New York, Saturday, 
December 10, 1932 

















Vienna Opera Premiers 
Der Bettler Namenlos 


Heger’s New Opera a Striking Success—Distinctive Music to 
Old Subject Modernized—Volksoper’s Troubles— 
Monteux Acclaimed 
By PAUL BECHERT 


VieNNA—The Staatsoper’s first trump 
card for the season is out at last and, 
one is glad to say, it was a complete winner 
from an artistic point of view. One cannot 
say that the Staatsoper’s output this season 
was, or is, prolific. Middle of November is 
here, and the first new work—Robert 
Heger’s opera, Der Bettler Namenlos (The 
Nameless Beggar) has only just been pro- 
duced. What with governmental restrictions 
on operatic investments, Clemens Krauss is 
facing a hard job. Kricka’s Spuk im Schloss, 
promised for December and expected to be 
a box-office success, is once more in doubt 
because the government refuses the funds 
for scenery. Egon Pollak, for several weeks 
guest conductor at the Staatsoper, has de- 
parted for Russia and his return to Vienna 
is uncertain because the Fine Arts Ministry 
on one side and the Finance Ministry on the 
other have not so far deigned to ratify a 
permanent contract. 

The ways to the Vienna Opera are long 
and trying. If Clemens Krauss, the director, 
approves of a new opera or a new artist, it 
is still uncertain whether Franz Schneider- 
han, the General Intendant, will consent. If 
he consents, the Fine Arts Minister will have 
his say concerning the necessity or advisa- 
bility of this or that new acquisition. And 
if, finally, the Fine Arts Minister says his 
yes, it is still a great question whether the 
Finance Minister will agree to furnish the 
requisite funds. 

Rosert Hecer’s Day 


Robert Heger’s opera, Der Bettler Nam- 
enlos, then, seems to have passed all the 
requisite examinations on artistic and finan- 
cial grounds successfully, and it only remains 
now to await the last and ultimate dictum 
on all Staatsoper questions: the verdict of 
the public. For it is the public, after all, who 
pays when all the bosses have agreed. And 
the public, let us state at once, has cast its 
affirmative vote for Heger’s opera at the 
premiére, and in an unmistakable fashion. 
It was a tumultuous success for all con- 
cerned: for the singers and orchestra, for 
Clemens Krauss the conductor, Dr. Lothar 
Wallerstein, the stage director, for Alfred 
Roller who designed the beautiful scenery, 
and most of all for Robert Heger, who wrote 
book and music of Der Bettler Namenlos. 
Vienna’s public gave Heger clear tokens of 
sympathy and admiration for the serious, 
artistic work which he has done for Vienna’s 
music for several years past, both at the 
Staatsoper and as conductor of the Gesell- 
schalt der Musikfreunde orchestral and choral 
concerts. Heger had his great day, and every 
one was happy to see the fine, conscientious, 
modest man rewarded and exalted. This 
musician with a lovable, quiet, even shy per- 
sonality, has produced a book and music of 
force, dramatic power and theatrical effect- 
iveness which surpass all expectations. 

Homer SEEN THROUGH Mopern Eyes 

The plot of Der Bettler Namenlos deals 
with the old epic of Ulysses, the second of 
Homer’s gigantic poems, and depicts the last 
lap of the King Errant’s wanderings: his 
return to his native island. The book follows 
Homer in great outlines, but deviates from 
the model in several vital points. Above 


all, the hero remains namenlos (nameless) 
throughout, and so does Penelope, the Queen, 
while Telemachos, the son, does not appear 
at all. All acting characters are without 
names, and surely intentionally so: they are 
symbols of human sufferings, human passions 
and human conflicts rather than mere Greek 
heroes and heroines. Heger, modern man of 
the twentieth century, makes the character 
of the Queen, above all, psychologically more 
complicated and interesting than Homer’s 
original. This Penelope is not the mere 
puppet of 100 per cent Faithful Wife who 


sits at home and spins while waiting for 
her wandering husband. This Queen, with 
Heger, is a woman of flesh and blood, whom 
we meet at a point where she is about to 
waver and fall victim to the charms of the 
Wooer. 

Heger is not the first composer to bring 
Homer’s Odyssey upon the operatic stage. 
He has a long line of ancestors which leads 
from Monteverdi to one August Bungert, 
whose Homeric trilogy enjoyed a passing 
vogue in Wagner-stricken Germany some 
thirty years ago. But if Ulysses was, with 
Monteverdi, a mere pretext for a pompous 
baroque opera with allegorical bywork, and 
with Bungert the subject of a stilted post- 
Wagnerian music drama, Heger approaches 
Homer in the spirit of a modern man and 
musician, much as Strauss gave us a mod- 
ernly viewed Greece in his Elektra: a Greece 
populated by human beings of flesh and blood 
and, let us add, of modern nerves. 


Stronc Book AND Score 


The. Nameless Beggar is not Heger’s first 
operatic effort. An earlier opera, Das Fest 
(Continued on page 7) 





Elektra at the Metropolitan 


Scores Frenetic Success 


Greeted With Fifteen Minutes of Final Cheering—Ljungberg, 
Kappel, Laubenthal, and Branzell in Superfine Cast 
—Bonelli Makes Ovational Début in Traviata, 

With Ponselle, and Schipa 


By HORACE JOHNSON 


The first performance of Richard Strauss’ 
opera, Elektra, to be heard at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera (and the organization’s initial new 
production of this season) was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 3, with resultant 
ecstatical enthusiasm on the part of the audi- 
ence, which stood applauding and shouting at 
the close of the work, repeatedly recalling the 
principals of an exceptionally fine cast. 

From every indication it would seem that 
this, perhaps the most significant, operatic 
masterpiece of Richard Strauss, is at last to 
have a permanent place in the operatic reper- 
toire of New York. It has been twenty- 
two years since the citizens of this city last 
heard Elektra. It was first presented in 
America in 1910 at the Manhattan Opera 
House by Oscar Hammerstein, a year after 
the world premiére of the opus in Dresden. 
It was performed seven times during that 
year by the Hammerstein forces and was 
then laid on the shelf so far as America was 
concerned until its restoration by the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company last season in that 
city. This latter performance was its first 
hearing in the United States in German, as 
the production in New York in 1910 was 
sung in French, Elektra was done in Ger- 
man at the Metropolitan on Saturday. 

The story of Elektra is the sadistic tale of 
Sophocles modified by Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal for a one-act play and adapted by Rich- 
ard Strauss for operatic use. It deals with 
Elektra’s premeditated revenge upon her 
mother, Clytemnestra, for the murder of her 
father, Agamemnon, by Clytemnestra and 
her paramour, Aegisthus. Elektra warns 
Clytemnestra that she will be killed and 
frightens her mother into believing that 
Orestes, her banished son, will return to do 
her harm. Word however is brought by two 
messengers (one of whom is Orestes in dis- 
guise) saying that Orestes has been killed. 
Clytemnestra is jubilant. Elektra, overcome 
with despair, then attempts to enlist Chryso- 





themis, her sister, to help her kill their 
mother, since Orestes can no longer be 
counted on to avenge their father’s murder. 
Chrysothemis refuses but while Elektra is 
hunting for the hatchet which killed Aga- 
memnon, Orestes comes to her. Elektra at 
last recognizes him and beseeches him to 
carry out her plan of revenge. He leaves 
the stage to do so and Aegisthus enters. 
(Continued on page 22) 


Hague Conductor Attacks 
Critics from Platform 


THe Hacue.—tThe Residentie Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Pieter van Anrooy, and 
second only to the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw in national importance, has come upon 
hard times. The subsidy has been reduced, 
its audiences are dwindling, its engagements 
for broadcasting are fewer, and now there 
is a further threat. The Scheveningen Kur- 
haus, where for many years past the orches- 
tra was one of the main sutnmer attractions, 
is considering whether the orchestra shall 
be engaged next year. 

Several newspaper critics have suggested 
that the conductor’s conservatism is not in 
keeping with the times. To these criticisms 
Dr. van Anrooy replied in a fierce philippic 
delivered before the usual popular concert on 
Sunday afternoon, and charged the critics 
with personal animosity resulting in serious 
damage to the orchestra’s reputation. 

Probably no one except those directly con- 
cerned would take such a charge seriously, 
especially since at Arnhem recently the con- 
ductor Mr. Spanjaard was practically driven 
out because of his modern tastes. R. 


Paris Hails Russian 


Composer 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 





Paris.—The first Paris performance of a 
cello concerto composed by a nineteen-year- 
old Russian, Julien Krein, played by the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra, scored an over- 
whelming success. Alfred Cortot. conducted 
and Maurice Eisenberg was the soloist. 

Scu werk®&, 


Baton Resigns Pasdeloup 


Directorship 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Rhené Baton has resigned as 
conductor of the Pasdeloup Orchestra, fol- 
lowing difficulties with the board of direc- 
tors. ScHWERKE., 





Dobrowen Rouses Listeners 
at His Début in New York 


Russian Conductor Displays Musicianship and Emotional 
Fervor—Gives Exciting Tschaikowsky Interpretation 
By LEONARD LIEBLING 


Issay Dobrowen, Russian conductor with 
an excellent European reputation and a rec- 
ord of prolonged success as the leader of 
the San Francisco Orchestra, made his New 
York début on Thursday evening, December 
1, at Carnegie Hall, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in a concert repeated on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

It is no easy task to function in a position 
just vacated by Arturo Toscanini, who has 
departed for his winter rest in Italy. Mr. 
Dobrowen went at his task, however, with 
an evident sense of confidence, and he dem- 
onstrated decisively that his assurance was 
entirely justified. 

His program, a conservative one, consisted 
of Handel’s Concerto Grosso, D major, No. 
10; Beethoven’s first symphony, C major; 
and Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, E minor. 

Slight of stature, slim, dark, nervously 
active, Dobrowen revealed himself as a 


strong personality; an authoritative and firm 
handler of the baton; a musically purposeful 
interpreter; with a strong leaning toward 
the dramatic and emotional; and an im- 
pressive builder of climaxes in tone and 
emotional drive. 

In the Tschaikowsky symphony, Do- 
browen found perhaps his most compelling 
vehicle, for he moved his listeners with sen- 
suous sound, pictorial characterization, and 
powerful outbursts of energy and musical 
passion. The hot-blooded Tschaikowsky 
pages need just such a combination of quali- 
ties in performance, and the audience re- 
sponded to the quick, giving the conductor 
round after round of applause when the final 
measures of the symphony had reached their 
vehement conclusion. 

There were some unfamiliar shifts of 
tempi, an unusually slow andante, and a few: 

(Continued on page 7) 















ELEKTRA AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Left to right: Laubenthal (Aegisthus) ; Ljungberg (Chrysothemis) ; Kappel (Elektra) ; Branzell (Clytemnestra) ; and Schorr (Orestes). 








HE debut of an operatic lady at the 
Metropolitan a few years ago gave 
rise to the inquiry which this article 


describes. During these ecstatic proceed- 
ings an incident occurred which seemed 
’ strangely inconsistent, but which is fre- 


quently to be encountered in the realm of 
critical experience. 

The lady in question has proved herself 
an exemplary artist and if the Metropolitan 
can be said to smile in these days of gloomy 
deficiency, assuredly that smile lingers when- 
ever her name is set upon the posters. She 
is one of the few whose name revives the 
flagging spirits of the box office. 

Two critics, forgetting certain fundamental 
differences for the sake of art, sat together 
well dowa in the orchestra. Came the peak 
of a difficult aria. And one critic said to 
another: “Flat, by gad,” or words in similar 
vein. And the other ‘critic, more convinced 
than ever of his colleague’s unworthiness for 
such a high mission, answered icily: “The 
pitch seemed perfect to me. Are you ill?” 
And the two parted, never to meet save in 
formal courtesy. 

Both critics were right. So was Maria 
Jeritza, some time later, when she insisted 
her voice was on key with a pitch pipe back- 
stage; and so were various members of the 
audience when they also insisted that she 
sang an entire scene of Tosca magnificently 
wide of the established mode. The critics 
were right in describing Amelita Galli-Curci 
as a wandering vocal seraph in Caro Nome, 

and so was madame herself in assigning the 
entire world’s available supply of tin ears 
to the New York critical fraternity. 

And now, if you have the patience to pe- 
ruse this dissertation further, it behooves us 
to tell you why. The telling has involved 
an exhaustive sifting of facts, foreign and 
domestic, and the learned counsel of my 
associate, Mr. Popkin, an engineer of sorts. 

Waat Is Pitcn? 

Let us first assume a scientific truth, that 
sound is the product of vibration. The dif- 
ference between noise and a musical note, 
which some of our virtuosi may not appre- 
ciate fully, is one of tempo. In the former 
the vibrations are not of equal tempo; in the 
latter, vibrations are of equal and regular 
frequency. By varying the periodic fre- 
quency of vibration, a high or low note is 
achieved. 

In the human voice, the lowest C of the 
basso vibrates at 64 vibrations a second; the 
tenor C vibrates at 128 vibrations a second; 
the middle C, at 256; the treble C of the 
soprano, at 512; the high C—Pons or other- 
wise—at 1024. 

Thus we may conclude the following 
mathematical formula: Every progressive 
octaval note vibrates at twice the frequency 
of each preceding octaval note. The pitch, 
therefore, is controlled by the number of 
vibrations required to produce the prime 
note. Vibrations of the prime note, if added 
in regular sequence, form with each addi- 
tion another note. 

In the evolution of our present system of 
harmony, four types of scales have prevailed, 
antedating the development of what is now 
accepted as the usual tempered scale, of which 
we shall speak more fully later. These four 
scales are as follows: 

1—Just intonation, 
thirds are perfect. 

2—The P ythagorean temperment, in which 
the — . the series E flat, B flat, F, C, 
G, D, : B, F sharp, C sharp, G sharp 
only are a aa and the major thirds E flat, 


in which all fifths and 


G, B flat, D, F A, C E, G B, D F sharp, 
A C sharp, E G sharp only are a comma 
too sharp. The comma equals the interval 


between a major and a minor tone; the ratio 
being 81:80, which roughly equals one- fifth 
of a semi-tone. 

3—The meantone temperment, 
all the major thirds indicated in No. 
perfect but the fifths indicated in No. 
a quarter of a comma flat. 

4—The equal temperinent scale, in which 
every fifth throughout is 1/11 of a comma 
flat and every major third without exception 
is 7/11lths of a comma sharp. 

Just intonation may be used by unaccom- 
panied singers and in theory. The Pytha- 
gorean temperment may be used for tuning 
the violin and meantone temperment, al- 
though in general tse on all organs before 
1854, has given way to the equal temper- 
ment scale, now in universal use both for 
vocal and instrumental music. The middle 
A of the equal temperment scale is pitched 
to A 435dv (double vibrations) and is known 
as the international or low pitch. The same 
middle A also is pitched to A 455 dv and is 
known as concert or high pitch. The former 
is used principally by concert orchestras, the 
latter for band music outdoors. 

The lower pitch is in greater favor for 
general use and a compromise pitch of 
A 440dv is rapidly becoming popular. Pianos 
and organs, however, still vary in pitch and 
frequently wind instruments must be played 
in high as well as low pitch. 

The equal tempered scale is the result of 
dividing the octave into twelve geometrically 
equal parts or semi-tones. Hence we are 
enabled to know the correct rate of vibra- 
tion for each note of the entire scale over 
its entire audible range. The geometric di- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PitcH—OFF AND ON 


By JULIAN SEAMAN and MARTIN E. POPKIN 


vision of the octave further makes it possible 
to ascertain the exact ratio of each note and 
thus permits accurate timing of the interval. 

To obtain the exact degree of inaccuracy 
required in the equally tempered scale, it is 
necessary to multiply the vibrations of the 
lower note of the interval by the higher fig- 
ure of the ratio and then multiply the vibra- 
tion of the higher note of the interval by 
the lower figure of the ratio. It is this dif- 
ference which represents the correct in- 
accuracy to form the equally tempered in- 
terval. 

VEERINGS AND VARIANTS 

We must remember that musical pitch is 
based upon a purely arbitrary ordinant, but 
it has been influenced largely if not entirely 
by the range of the human voice and by 
sound manifestations of the elements, In 
early days, temperment received little consid- 
eration, primarily because musical effects 
were confined to monophony. Percussion 
was the mainstay. Development of the wood- 
wind brought us polyphony, in which all parts 
of the tone produced were of equal interest. 
This form continued well into the sixteenth 
century. The evolution of brass and string 


ica varied from C4 51l6dv to C4 520dv and 
from A3 424dv to A4 498dv. 

Often have we heard the question of “ab- 
solute pitch” discussed, reiterating re general 
belief that such an ear is a gift from God 
and can never be acquired. A query here 
and there and a bit of snooping in the ar- 
chives has produced some absorbing results. 

Errors 1n “Apsotute” PitcH 

Mr. L. P. Boggs has recounted his Studies 
in Absolute Pitch in the American Journal 
of Psychology during 1907. He finds that 
the greatest accuracy of judgment occurs in 
the middle register but that this judgment 
varies from 16 per cent to 100 per cent ; also 
that persons believed to possess “absolute 
pitch” were corrected more often within the 
confines of the middle register. And so, you 
singers confident of your abilities, take heed. 
You begin to see that both of our aforesaid 
critics may have been right. 

The Messrs. Meyer and Heyfelder, in the 
course of an inquiry as to whether “memory 
of absolute pitch is capable of development 
by training,” find that the middle register 
is not particularly favorable to some subjects. 
This and other conclusions in the same vein 





MY VIOLIN 


To Arthur Hartmann 


Without you I am incomplete 

And inarticulate, a man 

As other men; helpless to show 

The inward fires that glow unseen, 
Veiled by the flesh and all earth-moods. 
But when I lift you to my cheek, 
And touch your strings caressingly, 

I am transformed ; my unsung dreams 
Find voice and speak, one with the gods. 
Myself, transcended in your song 
That needs no words to sound its note 
Of cosmic oneness with the world. 
Closer than any human friend ; 

Closer than any love could be; 
Sharing the secrets of my soul ; 
Bridging the void ’twixt God and me 
To intercede, my violin! 


—Lity STRICKLAND. 











instruments, brought us a_ contrapuntal 
form, wherein the art of combining melody 
prevailed. 

It is interesting to observe that the fore- 
most contrapuntalist of the sixteenth century, 
Adrian Willaert (Flanders 1480-Venice 
1562), was the first to suggest the equal tem- 
perment scale. But nearly a hundred years 
elapsed before Johann Sebastian Bach elabor- 
ated this theory of equal temperment and 
used it extensively in composition. There- 
fore we call him justly, “The Father of 
Modern Music”—Blitzsteins, Coplands et al 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Before Bach’s time, composers were con- 
tent to use the more common scales and to 
allow the resultant difficulties to accumulate 
in four or more flats or sharps. Musical 
temperment was influenced to an unmistak- 
able degree by the requirements of ecclesiastic 
modes, ease of fingering and the varying 
units of measurement which predominated 
throughout given parts of the world. 

Here are some interesting examples in 
varieties of pitch which prevailed in differ- 
ent countries, due to discrepancies in the unit 
of measurement, the foot measure being 
shown in mm: 


DT ctnshoekaisnean 283 mm. 
Hamburg (in Denmark). 286 mm. 
ee Eee eer oe 298 mm. 
ee eer 304 mm 
OS Ear o> 305 mm 
Rhenish and German..... 314 mm. 
PUD Gee s's sas ceeakeen 316 mm 


You may note here that there is a differ- 
ence of about 12 per cent in the length of 
the Saxon organ pipes and those of Austria. 
Saxon organs, therefore, are nearly a whole 
mean tone sharp as compared with those 
of Austria. 

There is little of historic interest in this 
country concerning pitch, as most American 
manufacturers followed European practice in 
this respect. In 1900, tuning forks in Amer- 


were set forth in an article published in the 
Physiological Review for 1899. 

Mr. J. W. Baird and Mr. J. Van Kries, on 
the other hand, find the middle range more 
easily recognized and attribute this facility 
to the “greater musical” value of this middle 
range. Herr Carl Stumpf, writing on 
Ton Psychology in Zur Schrift fiir Psy- 
chology (1883), attributes this easy recog- 
nition in the middle register to its greater 
familiarity. Mr. G. Revesz, in Zur Grund- 
legung Dér Ton Psychology (1913), likewise 
finds the middle register easier to judge and 
thinks it is because of its “fundamental 
superiority.” Mr. Boggs maintains else- 
where that an essential of absolute pitch 
judgment is predicated upon an association 
between the note and its name. 

We may revert again to the Messrs. 
Baird and Van Kries in remarking that they 
have checked the general agreement among 
musicians that judgment of pitch or intervals 
is progressively more difficult in the order 
of piano, strings, wind, voice, whistling, tun- 
ing forks and bells. They have found this 
contention to be correct. 

The “greater musical” value to which 
Baird and Van Kries refer and the “funda- 
mental superiority” which so intrigues Re- 
vesz seem essentially the same. Yet this con- 
tention differs from that of Stumpf, who 
mentions “greater familiarity” in the middle 
register. The assumption of the two former 
investigators, if true, would lead us to be- 
lieve that the human is particularly more 
responsive to the vibrations of the middle 
register, whereas Stumpf’s assertion would 
imply an agreement that memory is a prin- 
=) if not a primary factor. 

Herr H. L. F. Von Helmholtz, writing 
in Toneinpfindungen as early as 1870, in- 
sisted that G4 is the proper ear tone and 
therefore has a brilliance in response to judg- 
ment of absolute pitch. The extent to which 
G4 prevails as an overtone in other tones 
may be a determining factor in facilitating 
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correct judgment but it is questionable, since 
this important point remains, as to whether 
the clang or the overtone that induces re- 
sponse is to have emphasis in judging pitch. 
But enough of these scholarly comparisons. 
r purpose in delving into this data is to 
distil a summation which should prove our 
first contention, that the exigencies of pitch 
and its mathematical inaccuracies often re- 
sult in what our crass ears consider to be 
off-tone singing. As to absolute pitch, which 
has become a musical boast and a social 
distinction among the laity, the gift is not 
nearly so uncommon as you would suppose. 


How to Test Pitcu 


Persons of average musical intelligence 
or none at all frequently possess absolute 
pitch in some degree. Authorities have de- 
cided, after due survey and rumination, that 
such average persons “can judge notes cor- 
rectly previous to training in a greater num- 

r of cases than could be due to mere 
chance.” This ability to judge notes cor- 
rectly, i. e., the key or tone of the note, can 
be improved by training and in the approxi- 
mate tonal vicinity of 264dv can be extended 
at least to notes only 8dv (about 50/100 of 
a half-tone) apart. The improvement is 
largely immediate and relatively lasting in 
effect. The majority of errors is small and 
frequently errors fall off directly as the 
size of the interval increases. Previous to 
training, some octave errors occur. 

In making judgments of absolute pitch, 
a high degree of attention to the note is 
more effective than a low degree and a note 
which receives a lax attention has no notice- 
able effect. Errors of underestimation pre- 
dominate for both men and women in the 
tonal vicinity of G196dv and F-sharp 369dv. 

Authorities also agree that a high degree 
mental response to memory occurs when dia- 
pason, string or flute stops on the organ are 
used. There is a very slight correlation be- 
tween speed and accuracy of judgment ex- 
cept where the subject is forced to make pre- 
maturely all his judgments immediately, 
whereupon accuracy slightly diminishes. 
Ability to acquire absolute pitch correlates 
better with: practical music ability than with 
ability indicated by seashore tests. 

The average person’s ability to acquire ab- 
solute pitch is best described in a series of 
experiments conducted by Helen K. Mull, the 
results of which were published in 1925 in 
the American Journal of Psychology. From 
these experiments we learn that parrots and 
starlings invariably repeat melodies only in 
the keys in which they were first heard. This 
would seem to bring up another question— 
of whether absolute pitch is due to a sense of 
interval, whether it is purely automechanical, 
or whether we may attribute absolute pitch 
to a highly developed sense of interval or 
memory. In short, is judgment of absolute 
pitch due to an inherently high develop- 
ment of the sensory apparatus or to an 
auditory memory? Miss Mull shows that 
the direction of error in the judgment of pitch 
is chiefly one of overestimation, amounting 
on an average to 31/100 of a half-tone. For 
the group as a whole under test, the percent- 
ages of presentations correctly judged for 
various notes are as follows: 

G 43%, C 38%, A 38%, F 21%, 

B 19%, D 18%, E 10%. 


For the same group the order of accuracy 
by percentages of correct judgments in vari- 
ous notes on the basis of the number of 
judgments made on each note are as follows: 

*B 47%, C 36%, F 30%, D 25%, G, 

A 19%; E 9%. 

*This high score is due to one in- 
dividual. 

The progress made in training, in the 
order of time allotted follows: 


Before training ............ 36.2% 
Se ere eT pee o 42.5% 
a ON aia 65 SEAN 48.7% 
CE Es isin wy ow as'd Gass 52.2% 
RE ME ae Nc b as eacewoun 45.0% 
CRE RN ois sein 6s apes 56.0% 


A brief study of the figures indicated for 
the period before training and the figures 
for one week after and one month after, will 
show clearly that auditory memory plays an 
important part, at least during the initial 
training periods. This, of course, does not 
account for the possibility of auditory mem- 
ory giving way ultimately to a sensory re- 
flex. At this point it is of interest to recall 
that Boggs contends that absolute pitch 
judgment depends upon association of the 
note and the name. 

The average person can acquire absolute 
pitch based on correlative tests by Mull’s 
average subjects, against Baird’s gifted sub- 
jects. The possession of absolute ear seems 
to rest simply upon giving attention to notes 
as phenomena. For instance, orchestras tune 
to the oboe on A 440dv; bands tune to the 
cornet on middle C of the same pitch. 

When all is said and done, it seems reason- 
able to assume that in the incident which we 
first noted, of the operatic lady’s debut, both 
critics were right. Pitch and its variations 
alter subtly one’s sense of musical verity. 
Therefore, when next we hear a diva dis- 
porting herself in vocal pastures, let us re- 
flect that things are not always what they 
seem. 
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MUSICAL 


Vienna Opera Premiers 


Der 


Bettler Namenlos 


(Continued from page 5) 


auf Haderslev, has been produced success- 
fully at Munich, Niirnberg and elsewhere in 
Germany. Vienna did not hear it and knew 
Heger, the composer, only through his fine 
lyric songs, symphony and a lofty idealistic 
oratorio entitled A Song of Peace, all of 
which was noble, cultured, refined music of 
a strong idealistic trend of mind. To find 
that this same composer, Roert Heger, had 
no less the grip of the born dramatist and 
operatic composer with big theatrical visions, 
was the surprise of this opera. 

For in Der Bettler Namenlos, Heger is 
anything but esoteric. With all its taste, cul- 
ture and artistic restriction, the book and 
score abound with strength and effectiveness. 
Heger knows his craft; he has the secret of 
effect and the formula of lyric relief and bal- 
ance. He knows the theatre in and out, and 
the requirements of opera as well. He lets 
the singers (and the orchestra) sing when- 
ever the dramatic action permits, and he does 
not forget the theatrical effect in the hand- 
ling of situations. Few new operas have 
stronger situations than the closing scene of 
Act I, when the Beggar-King recognizes 
his home country; or the mass scenes of 
Act II with their big choruses; or the end 
of Act II, when the Beggar breaks open the 
doors of his old palace; or the big Bacchan- 
ale of Act III; or the powerful moment 
0 the Beggar becomes once more the 

in 

The melodic highlights are the Beggar's 
scene at the end of Act I, a lovely trio in 
Act II, and the beautiful love duet which 
reunites King and Queen at the end, not to 
forget the lyric portions allotted to the two 
Shepherds in Act I. Heger’s idiom may best 
be described as a composite of Wagnerian 
diction, Straussian orchestral polyphony, and 
the fine subtleties of Debussy. Withal, how- 
ever, the language is clearly Heger’s own: 
the utterance of a creative potentiality, of 
an artist with a message who knows how 
to deliver it. Der Bettler Namenlos may be 
ranked as one of the best operas which this 
operatically sterile period has brought forth. 

The performance, as has been said, was 
excellent. Viorica Ursuleac as the Queen 
displayed her brilliant top register; Max 
Lorenz was convincing as the Nameless 
Beggar, if somewhat less convincing and not 
sufficiently royal as the King; and Alfred 
Jerger was, as always, a compelling per- 
sonality as the Wooer. The great artistic 
achievement on the stage was Richard Mayr 
as the Old Shepherd: what a gloriously 
human portrayal in tone and action! In 
smaller roles, Mmes. Kern, Hadrabova, 
Reining and Riinger, and Messrs. Norbert, 
Maikl and Madin were excellent. Valerie 
Kratina supervised the choreographic por- 
tion effectively. 

Tue VoLKsoper STRUGGLING 


If things are hard for Director Clemens 
Krauss of the Staatsoper, they are almost 
hopelessly difficult for his namesake minus 
one “s”: Director Leo Kraus of the Volks- 
oper. * That energetic ambitious young man 
is struggling hard to keep himself and his 
little band above water—but what a job it 
is! No less than two novelties brought out 
in one month, and both of them disappoint- 
ments—such is the record of the last four 
weeks at the Volksoper. Carl Lafite’s opera, 
Die Stunde, was not perhaps expected to be 
a box-office magnet. Produced in commem- 
oration of the sixtieth birthday of Lafite, 
who is a locally esteemed and personally 
popular musician, the little opera disappeared 
after two or three performances, notwith- 


standing the fact that the production, under 
Fritz Fall’s efficient orchestral direction, was 
most creditable. D’Albert’s posthumous Mr. 
Wu was next, conducted by Leo Kraus and 
brcught out with all the accessories of a 
big novelty. Baklanoff had been engaged 
for the title role and gave one of his most 
brilliant and sinister operatic delineations. 
Yet the piece fell short of the mark, chiefly 
because its vivid action is not sufficiently 
supported by musical inspiration. D’Albert 
is, in this opera, once more the old magician 
of melodrama de luxe as in his early and 
much happier Tiefland. But the well of his 
invention merely drips this time, and the 
hearer’s interest lags in spite of plenty of 
Oriental color which the compooser scattered 
through his score. Thus Mr. Wu disap- 
peared after three performances, and Lehar’s 
venerable operetta, Der Rastelbinder (his 
first success and predecessor by three years 
to the ever Merry Widow), was substituted 
as a stopgap. 


BrucKNER GALORE 

The orchestral season is once more in full 
swing, with the Philharmonic (under Clem- 
ens Krauss), the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde (under Heger, Kabasta and several 
guest conductors) and the Konzertverein 
(under Reichwein) in action, and only the 
Tonkiinstler Society definitely out of the 
field. For the first orchestral concerts, 
Bruckner’s music reigned, in connection with 
the International Bruckner Congress held 
at Vienna. Clemens Krauss, with the Phil- 
harmonic, produced Bruckner’s ninth in the 
orignial version—a veritable and belated 
“first time,” and Reichwein the fourth sym- 
phony of Bruckner, also for the first time 
with the original scherzo, which turned out 
to be weaker than the B flat scherzo that the 
composer later put in its place. Bruckner’s 
early Requiem was given at the Imperial 
Court Chapel, under Clemens Krauss, in 
memory of Franz Schalk, recently deceased 
Bruckner apostle. The first concert of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde was an all- 
Beethoven program, with the ninth and the 
Choral Fantasy on the bill. 


Monteux WINS VIENNESE 


An interesting extra concert of the Phil- 
harmonic was that conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux, who on this occasion made his first 
concert appearance in Vienna, winning a dis- 
tinct success and great applause with a 
Handel Concerto Grosso, Dukas’ L’apprenti 
Sorcier, Debussy’s La Mer, and Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka Suite. A piquant incident is 
worth mentioning: it was Monteux who first 
conducted Petrouchka at Vienna, exactly 
twenty years ago, with Diaghileff’s Ballet 
and the then Imperial Opera, and with the 
same Philharmonic Orchestra. At that time 
the Philharmonic men bluntly refused to 
play Stravinsky’s music, and it took all of 
Monteux’ and Diaghileff’s combined author- 
ity to break their passive resistance. Now, 
twenty years later, Petrouchka was the great 
success of Monteux’ Philharmonic program. 
Times have changed, and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic—happily—with them. 

Francois Lang, as soloist of the Monteux 
concert, scored a signal success with the 

ozart concerto in D minor. It was noble, 
lucid, and clear-cut Mozart playing, and 
worthily acclaimed by the big audience. The 
young French pianist won even greater 
honor a few days later with his first Vien- 
nese recital, playing a big and taxing pro- 
gram. Lang was translucent in Scarlatti and 
Mozart, true to style in Bach, a fine impres- 


COURIER 
sionist in Debussy, and a brilliant virtuoso 
in Chopin and Liszt. This Parisian pianist 


has put himself decidedly on the map at his 
first visit. 


New Weinberger Opera 


Broadcast 
PracuE.—tThe first world performance of 
Weinberger’s opera, The People from 


Pokerflat, has been produced here and broad- 
cast from the Prague station. In this opera 
the composer utilizes the folk songs of the 
New World. It was evident that the skill 
he showed in his first opera, Schwanda, in 
dealing with folk tunes has not forsaken him, 
and although, in the new opera, there is a 
good deal of spoken dialogue and a saxo- 
phone bellowing its laments, the real talent 
of Weinberger for well built melodies and 
harmonies appeared to assert itself trium- 
phantly. eS 


Schelling Organizes Children to 
Aid MacDowell Colony 


Ernest Schelling has drafted the 200 chil- 
dren who were enrolled last year in the 
Children’s Crusade for aiding unemployed 
musicians, to conduct a “Log Cabin Mite- 
Box Campaign” as their part in the nation- 
wide celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the MacDowell Colony at Peterbor- 
ough, Mr. Schelling outlined his 
plan to the audience at the December 3 Phil- 
harmonic Children’s Concert at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Mrs. Melvin Sawin, a 
member of the Young People’s Committee 
for the Philharmonic-Symphony Children’s 
Concerts, is organizing the group, each mem- 
ber of which has been asked to assemble a 
team. A miniature representation of one of 
the MacDowell Colony’s log cabins was on 
view in the lounge at Carnegie Hall on the 
day of the concert. The cabin was in a 
woodland setting of growing plants and 
flowers, and nearby was a miniature lake 
with real water, live goldfish and a tiny 
rowboat. Among the children who partici- 
pated in the crusade last season and who are 
taking part in the present project are Mary 
Biddle, winner of the silver cup for bringing 
in the largest sum for the fund, Betty and 
Fritz Steinway, Sonia Stokowski, Elizabeth 
Irion, Gustave Kobbe, 2nd, Edith Sawin, 
James Dunlop, Betty Lefferts, David and Ian 
Hamilton, and David and Moulton Sawin. 


Kreutzberg Here For Radio City 


Harald Kreutzberg, German dancer, ar- 
rived in New York on December 3 on the 
SS. Albert Ballin to begin rehearsals for 
his appearance under the direction of Roxy 
at the opening of Radio City Music Hall, 
December 27. Kreutzberg, while dancing at 
the Berlin Opera House several years ago, 
was discovered by Max Reinhardt and en- 
gaged to dance the Master of Ceremonies in 
Gozzi’s Turandot. Afterward Reinhardt 
took him to Salzburg for the summer festi- 
vals. New York first saw Kreutzberg in 
1927 during Reinhardt’s season here at the 
Century and Cosmopolitan theatres. His 
American début dance recital was given the 
same year at the Cosmopolitan Theatre. 
Since then he has visited this country every 
year for recitals in New York and coast- 
to-coast tours, 


Bach Festival Discontinued for 


1933 


Word comes from Bethlehem, Pa., that the 
Bach Festival is to be suspended in 1933, due 
to the illness of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor 
of the choir. Dr. Wolle’s illness has troubled 
him for two years, but in 1931 and 1932 he 





FESTIVAL THEATRE 
FOR VIENNA 


VienNA.—The growing success of 
the Salzburg Festivals has led the 
Vienna State Tourist Commission to 
propose a big scheme for construction 
of a Vienna Festival House on the 
Kahlenberg Mountain, overlooking the 
Danube, near Vienna. For years this 
romantic site has been a white ele- 
phant for Vienna, owing to the quar- 
rel between certain foreign capitalists 
who had acquired an interest in its 
future and the Socialist Municipality 
of Vienna. 

Now that the Socialist ban on this 
favorite resort has been lifted, water 
supply from the Alps will be provided, 
fine roads laid, a bathing pool estab- 
lished, and a Festival Theatre built 
on the summit. In it the masterpieces 
of the Viennese composers Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Jo- 
hann Strauss, are to be worthily pro- 
duced. B. 











overcame his physical weakness and directed 
the festivals. The Bach Festival is attended 
by music-lovers from all over the United 
States and from foreign countries as well, 
and since its inception has been an outstand- 
ing event of the American music year. 


Dobrowen Rouses Listeners 
at His Debut in 
New York 


(Continued from page 5) 
arbitrary phrasings and aceentuations, but 
the whole musical intention showed consid- 
ered purpose and created the deeply romantic 
effect palpably desired by Dobrowen. 

The Handel work received a straightfor- 
ward, rhythmically flexible, and healthfully 
unaffected reading, with many highly refined 
shadings in tone. In the Beethoven sym- 
phony, with its light material and surface 
appeal, Dobrowen tried for no “hidden mean- 
ings,” and his version was sprightly, amiable, 
given with a delicate hand and with unequi- 
vocally cheerful results. 

The Russian conductor dispenses with the 
printed score, is firm in his beat without 
rigidity, uses angular but illuminative ges- 
tures, and gets whole-hearted codperation 
from his orchestra. He scored an undeniable 
success with the Philharmonic patrons. 

This is not the first time that. San Fran- 
cisco has been ahead of New York in dis- 
covering and acclaiming a worthy artist. 
The Pacific Coast city sent to the East also 
Martinelli, Tetrazzini, and Polacco. 


Jacqueline Salomons to Obden 
Tour in Boston 


Jacqueline Salomons, young French violin- 
ist, is coming to this country for her third 
American season. Miss Salomons recently 
gave two concerts in her native Paris, the 
first, which took place October 20 in the 
concert hall of the Cercle Militaire, being a 
recital for two violins which she gave joint- 
ly with Madeleine Massart. The violinists 
were not heard in. alternate solos, but in a 
series of duets. Miss Salomons gave her 
own Paris recital at the Salle Gaveau on 
November 29. Her first appearance this 
season on this side of the Atlantic will be in 
Boston. After a tour, which takes her to 
the Pacific Coast, she is scheduled for a New 
York recital, March 8, at Town Hall. 








SCENE AND PRINCIPALS IN ROBERT HEGER’S NEW OPERA, DER BETTLER NAMENLOS 








Photos © Willinger 


Eva Hadrabova as The Maid, 
and Alfred Jerger as The Wooer. 


Closing scene. 


Viorica Ursuleac as The Queen, 
and Max Lorenz as The King. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Paris Opéra a “Laughing Stock’”’ 
Says Eminent French Writer 


Performances at 


Grand Opéra Are 


“Mediocre and 


Ludicrous”—French Intellectuals Not Musical— 
Opéra-Comique Improving in Ensemble 


Paris.—The austere and very grand 
Grand Opéra, is the recipient of some out- 
spoken blame. Henri Béraud, writing in Les 
Annales, delivers himself of decisive opin- 
ions in an article entitled L’Opéra de deux 
sous. Making a free translation of various 
of his dictums, we have: 

“Keeping M. Rouché as director was a 
lazy-man solution. If a more munificent mu- 
sic-lover had been found, he should perhaps 
have been placed there in M. Rouché’s stead, 
but the Aga Khan loves only golf, and M. 
Francois Coty is occupied elsewhere. Thus 
if M. Rouché had quit, the Opéra would 
have been without a director. Then the 
Opéra would have been submitted to some 
futile official tentative, direct or codpera- 
tive; after which, the best solution of ail 
would have been arrived at, namely to close 
the Opéra altogether. There are times when 
the most drastic action is the only reasonable 
action, and anything is better than to pro- 
long, in the very heart of Paris, such a dis- 
maying testimony of our lyrical decadence.” 

‘It should be said, once and for always, 
that the repertoire, the staging and the inter- 
preters which, under the pompous guarantee 
of ‘National Academy of Music,’ we dare to 
offer to our foreign guests and visitors, are 
nine-tenths of the time, the laughing stock 
of the universe. I write from the point of 
view of a traveller and a lover of music. 
Familiar with the great operatic theatres, I 
love opera and am not ashamed of this old- 
fashioned taste of mine. In comparison with 
Covent Garden, the Operas of Milan, Vienna, 
Munich, Barcelona, and even the Monnaie 
of Brussels, our ‘National Academy’ appears 
under the most humiliating aspect. It is 
because I love opera and believe I understand 
it that I look forward to the disappearance 
of a spectacle whose level never mounts 
higher than low mediocrity except to rise to 


the loftiest summits of the involuntarily 
ludicrous. 

“The French do not love music. The 
other day I made a little mental review of my 
friends—writers and the best ones, too. How 


many of these men, each one of whom is ex- 
tremely alive to things of the intellect, go to 
operas and concerts? How many of them, 
for example, are capable of distinguishing 
Bach from Stravinsky, or the death of Isolde 
from the prayer of Tosca? Perhaps one out 
of ten. I am not inventing anything, and 
a strange thing, these men are marvelously 
acquainted with painting and the museums. 
Certainly they would blush to confuse Van 
Dyck and Van Dongen, but they are none the 
less ridiculous when, on occasion, they mix 
in the conversation of musicians.” 
A Worp 1n Favor 

And thus, having given M. Béraud his 
say, the present chronicler, who takes no 
personal stand whatsoever in offering this 
translation, goes on to remark that, under 
the initiative of its valiant director, J. G. 
Prod’homme, the Paris Opéra Library and 
Museum have opened an exposition in com- 
memoration of the tricentenary of the birth 
of Lully, born at Florence, November 29, 
1632. The part that Lully played in the 
history of French opera this writer has else- 
where touched upon, for instance, in no less 
an illuminating production than Kings Jazz 
and David, and it behooves him therefore 
only to remark that Director Prod’homme 
has assembled an extraordinarily interesting 
exposition. To point out only a few of the 
treasures on view, there are the scores of 
Proserpine, Thésée, Persée, and Fétes de 
l’Amour et de Bacchus. Also scenery sketches 
signed by Lully and Vigarani, famous stage 
mechanic, and a great quantity of miscel- 
laneous documents, pieces, portraits, auto- 
graphs, etc., directly or indirectly associated 
with Lully and his epoch. 

Opéra-Comigue Dornc Better 

Now that the publicity part of the Opéra- 
Comique’s reopening has passed off in a way, 
people are going to be able to keep an eye 
on the progress the new direction achieves. 
To date, excepting the sensational appear- 
ances of Supervia, nothing extraordinary has 
happened, and all that can be remarked is 
that, if individual performances are not 
miraculously better than they used to be, the 
general tone of the company as a whole is 
higher. One has the feeling that at least 
there has been solid drilling and rehearsing, 
a luxury that was not often apparent under 
the preceding régime. The usual repertoire 
of Tosca, Manon, Barber, Mignon is being 
given and enjoying its customary success. 
Director Gheusi has announced that, in addi- 
tion to a constant refurbishing of the old 
standbys, he proposes to have his theatre 
this winter make some important revivals 
and create some important new ballets and 


operas. The latter will be Gargantua, by 
Mariotto, Tarass-Boulba, by Marcel-Samuel 
Rousseau, and Arian a Naxos, by Strauss. 
The last-named is “old stuff” everywhere 
else; in Paris it is quite unknown. 


AMERICAN Pianist Scores 

To at least one concert-goer the event of 
the week—indeed of many pianistic weeks,— 
was the début of Marjorie Garrigue. She 
is an unusual artist, and I am not alone to 
hold the opinion, for the audience that heard 
her in the hall of the Ecole Normale (the 
auditorium was packed, and many were on 
the stage) remained to applaud and cheer, to 
throng around the piano and ask for extras. 

The program which Miss Garrigue pre- 
sented revealed the adequate qualities of her 
technic, her tone, her architectural sense, 
poetic divination and well-rounded style. 
She played Fantaisie chromatique et fugue, 
Bach; sonata in A major, Mozart; Prelude, 
Choral et Figue, Franck; Nocturne, Im- 
promptu, Mazurka and Ballade, Chopin ; La 
Soirée dans Granade and L’ Isle Joyeuse, 
Debussy. Miss Garrigue, I have been told, 
has this summer prepared four programs, 
each as excellent as the one just cited, and 
as many concertos. The best compliment I 
can make is the wish that I be allowed to 
hear her play her entire kit and crew. 

Ligut FAntAstIc 

There was a lot of high stepping this 
week-end. Some of it was not so high. 
Menaka, Indian dancer, does not tell me 
anything. I get no communication from her. 
Maybe I have to evolve to a higher plane. 
She has, however, most lovely costumes, of 
beautiful fabrics and wonderfully colored. 
Toshi Komori, the Japanese dancer with 
whom she gave a joint recital at the Vieux 
Colombier Théatre, gave this beholder many 
an aesthetic delight. His technic is so effi- 
cient and under such control, the onlooker 
never thinks of it—no one should be con- 
scious of the presence of technic any more 
than he wants to have occasion to deplore 
its absence. Menaka’s presentation of Pang- 
hat Nritya, Bhakti-Bhava, Lakshmi Dar- 
shan, etc., which are dances about goddesses, 
the birth of spirits, and so on, left me in- 
different; whereas Komori’s intense terpsi- 
choric dramatization of Dance of Shijo, Kop- 
pore, Cambodia, and others, were not only 
well worth while, but at moments, thrilling. 

Following this matinee, the evening was 
spent pleasurably with Argentina, at the 
Champs-Elysées Théatre. More fascinating 
than ever, more unique than ever, she had 
to repeat number after number. She really 
gave a double program, and that is a very 
nice thing to happen, whefe there is an in- 





triguing artist on view, and when the public 

gets all warmed up and insistent in demands 

for more. Louis Galve was at the piano, 

and also did some pieces on his own. 
Various CoNcCERTS 

Among the successful appearances of the 
week, Marianne de Gonitch’s singing with 
the Colonne Orchestra (Paul Paray conduct- 
ing) should be mentioned. Known to opera 
audiences in America, Mme. de Gonitch’s art 
needs no introduction to them. Suffice it to 
say she was warmly applauded for her 
deeply-felt delivery of Chansons Georgiennes 
by Balakireff and Paraffia’s song from La 
Foire de Sorotchin, by Moussorgsky. Edify- 
ing Elisabeth Schumann was on the Lam- 
oureux Orchestra’s week-end programs, un- 
der Albert Wolff's baton, heard with keen 
pleasure in numbers by Schubert and Schu- 
mann. 

At a matinee musicale given by La Revue 
Musicale, Mme. Julia Nessy, a Czech singer, 
was heard to good effect in songs by Mozart, 
Rossini, Dvorak and Prokofieff. She made 
a splendid impression for her style and tone 
quality. Alexander Steinert accompanied 
her, and she also scored in that composer’s 
Three Poems by Shelly. Mr. Steinert’s pres- 
entation of his piano sonata was also greatly 
enjoyed. 

Frencu Music 

A bill of French music was given at the 
Salle Pleyel under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Federation. The or- 
chestra of the Colonial Radio Station (eighty 
musicians) performed under the direction of 
Henri Tomasi, a list of Carnaval Romain 
(Berlioz), Symphonie Espagnole (Lalo), Le 
Festin de l’Araignée (Roussel), Schéhéra- 
zade (Ravel), Habanera (Aubert), and 
Danse de réve (Tomasi). Katy Andreades, 
soprano, and René Dhédecal, violinist, were 
the soloists. Both the program and the inter- 
pretation of it pleased the numerous audience, 
and an excellent idea of the high quality of 
music that is wafted to the distant colonies 
was given. 

Lacking space, other musical affairs have 
to be mentioned in this column’s weekly word 
snapshots below. 

Paris BreEvITIES 


Rhené-Baton, conducting the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, brought out a concerto for voices 
and orchestra, by Kassern. 

Burdino, French tenor, has returned to 
Paris from Prague and Vienna, where he 
scored signal triumphs in Carmen and Bo- 
héme at the State Operas of those cities. 

Franz Lehar conducted the first Paris per- 
formance (Théatre Gaité-Lyrique) of his 
operetta Le Pays du Sourire. Willy Thunis 
was the tenor. 

Mme. Pauline Donalda gave an audition 
of pupils at her Paris studio. 

Maurice Sciapio, of the Opéra-Comique, 
Goldye Levin and Christine Goff, all Amer- 
ican singers, were featured by the Paris Post 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in a world 
broadcast. 

Sydney Rayner, American tenor, now sing- 
ing at the Opéra-Comique, is to be guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the American 
Club. 

The Paris Symphony Orchestra is to give 





Bonelli and Schipa Make Bows to 
Philadelphia in Metropolitan Opera 


Lily Pons Appears as Rosina 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s second visit here on No- 
vember 29 was a momentous occasion, pre- 
senting two débuts, those of Richard Bonelli 
and Tito Schipa with the Metropolitan Opera 
before a Philadelphia audience. The produc- 
tion was Rossini’s Barber of Seville, with 
Lily Pons as Rosina scoring heavily in this 
vivacious coloratura role. Bonelli (Figaro) 
received a prolonged ovation at the close of 
his first number, and sustained his role in 
so lively a style and in such excellent voice 
that the Philadelphia public acclaimed him 
anew at the end of the opera. Schipa (AlI- 
maviva) bowed to tumultuous applause for 
his polished portrayal and fine vocalism. 
Completing the cast were Ezio Pinza, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta, Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Henriette Wakefield. Vincenzo Bellezza 
was the conductor. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

The appearance of Lea Luboshutz, violin- 
ist and Felix Salmond, cellist, as soloists in 
the Brahms concerto in A minor for violin, 
cello and orchestra, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski conducting), 
November 25, 26, and 28, was an occasion of 
great interest to Philadelphians, as both 
artists are on the faculty of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, and prominent in musical 
circles. The concerto was played magnifi- 
cently, both technically and interpretatively. 
The andante proved most attractive from the 
listener’s standpoint, for the number as a 
whole is formidable both in length and mood. 
The soloists were recalled many times at the 
close. 

The first part of the program was given 


over to the Handel overture in D minor, the 
Gluck ballet suite arranged for orchestra 
by Felix Mottl, and the Beethoven Leonore 
overture No. 3. All were given with that 
crisp and electric direction so characteristic 
of Dr. Stokowski’s interpretations. The 
orchestra responded admirably, and espe- 
cially fine solo work was done by W. M. 
Kincaid, flutist and Marcel Tabuteau, oboist, 
in the ballet suite. The audience manifested 
enthusiasm over this non-debatable music, 
which fact seemed to amuse Dr. Stokowski, 
as he responded graciously to the prolonged 
applause. 
Harriet VAN EMDEN 

Harriet Van Emden, soprano, opened the 
ninth series of faculty musicales at the Curtis 
Institute on November 29. She sang oper- 
atic arias, two groups of German songs by 
Schubert and Joseph Marx, and French and 
English items. The last named included Ah, 
Love But a Day! by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
and La Forge’s Song of the Open. Miss 
Van Emden has a voice of broad scope and 
power. The quality is pure and singularly 
beguiling ; the execution effortless and sure. 
One of her most successful offerings was 
the Jewel Song from Gounod’s Faust, which 
won her an ovation. The soprano’s clear 
and easy enunciation, prevalent throughout 
the program, was especially notable in the 
French group, which included Chausson’s 
Chanson d’Amour and Franck’s Le Vase 
Brise. 
Miss Van Emden’s skill in mood projection 
and nuance. Consistent applause rewarded 
the artist and her adept accompanist, Harry 
Kaufman. M. M. C. 








The German songs served to display 
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Paris Opéra Knowledge 


Paris.—The facade of the Paris 
Opéra has been washed and is look- 
ing bright and clean. The year of 
Meyerbeer’s birth is in gold letters as 
1794, instead of 1791, and — is 
spelled Gliick ! me 











two concerts at Barcelona, under Monteux. 

Yvette Guilbert is giving a series of re- 
citals in Paris. 

Charles Bouvet gave a lecture at the Salle 
Gaveau, on feminine influences in the work 
and life of Chopin. A prolific subject. 

IrnvinG SCHWERKE. 


Richmond Orchestra 
in Début Concert 


RicHMoND, VA—The Richmond Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its initial concert at 
the Mosque on November 28, with Wheeler 
Beckett conducting. Franck’s D minor sym- 
phony was the happy choice for this début, 
with its tuneful passages and marked contrasts, 
and it was performed splendidly. The essen- 
tially fine balance of this carefully selected 
group of players was evident throughout the 
work, and the calibre of its individual mem- 
bers was effectively emphasized in the three 
movements of the symphony. Color values 
were brought out in the lighter texture of 
the allegretto movement by an exceptionally 
fine woodwind section and an unusually good 
harpist. In short, this first concert presages 
some fine interpretations as the organization 
becomes seasoned and cohesive. Seventy-two 
players compose the orchestra as now con- 
stituted. Anton Witek is concertmaster. 

Mr. Beckett fully vindicated the high opin- 
ion we have held of his musical ability. He 
was masterly in his general grasp of the situ- 
ation, firm and decisive in his beat, sensitive 
at all times to the composer’s mood; withal, 
a competent conductor in all departments. 

The Meistersinger prelude, Weber’s Invi- 
tation to the Dance (as arranged by Wein- 
gartner), and Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance rounded out the program. These 
numbers were sufficiently well done to evoke 
the plaudits of an audience complimentary 
in size, 

Dino Borgioli, tenor and guest artist, also 
made his first appearance in Richmond, sing- 
ing arias from Meyerbeer, Massenet and 
Lehmann, with added numbers from Rigo- 
letto and Carmen. Conductor Beckett again 
disclosed his complete mastery of the or- 
chestral group in the fine sympathetic accom- 
paniments furnished the singer. 

The orchestra’s series will be complete 
with six concerts on successive Monday 
nights, with three children’s concerts on 
Thursday afternoons, beginning December 1. 

Eleanor Pryde, soprano, has been an- 
nounced as the winner on November 12 of 
the Atwater-Kent Dixie Contest covering 
ten southern states. Miss Pryde and George 
Kalil, tenor, were the Virginia state winners. 
Both of these young singers are pupils of 
Conal O’C. Quirke, of Richmond. 

Plans in furtherance of the annual State 
Choral Festival to be held at Charlottesville, 
Va. on April 21-22, were advanced at a 
meeting held at the Monticello Hotel in that 
City recently. Prof. Harry Pratt presided, 
announcing that first rehearsals of the Char- 
lottesville chorus will be held on January 
9th. John Powell was heard in an address in 
which he stated that Brahms’ Requiem will 
be the chosen vehicle. Arrangements have 
been made to broadcast the choral work. 
Choruses will be trained throughout the 
State. 

Alix Young Maruchess, violist, gave a 
concert at the Richmond ‘Academy of Arts 
on November 26, Her program comprised 
many old works for the viola and viola 
d'amour. She was accompanied by George 
Harris, Richmond pianist-composer. 

Franklin Woodson’s orchestra of Rich- 
mond musicians gave an interesting concert 
on November 27 at Westhampton Baptist 
Church, featuring numbers by Haydn, Had- 
ley, Debussy and Schubert. 

Maurice Tyler, tenor, and Louise Homer 
Stires, soprano, were soloists at the initial 
meeting of the Richmond Community Fund 
on November 10. Merrill Lee accompanied 
both singers. 

Gloria Perkins, young violinist of nine, 
native of Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 
engaged as soloist for one of the three chil- 
dren’s concerts of the Richmond Symphony 
Orchestra. She will play the Bruch con- 
certo in G minor at the afternoon concert on 
December 1. 

An organ recital at Trinity Methodist 
Church on November 10 featured Harold 
Warner, organist. He was assisted by a 
group of local musicians, comprising Mrs. 
Raily Shifflet, Virginia Brown, Margaret 
Edwards, Georgia Morris, Fannie Taylor, 
Mrs. C. C. Guthrie, Mrs. H. D. Traylor, 
Columbus Canapa, William Jackson, Dur- 
wood Felton and Vernon Williams. J. H. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” as guest artist with the San Carlo Opera 


BOSTON TRAVELER 

Fortune Gallo played the trump card in his Boston season of opera last evening, 
presenting Mme. Jeritza, famous soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as “guest” 
star of his visiting company. It was Mme. Jeritza’s initial opera angesrunee in Boston, 
and her name brought throngs to the opera house. The opera was Mascagni’s familiar 
Cavalleria Rusticana and the big audience will always remember the dramatic portrayal 
and the superbly ooeeve singing of the visiting star, for Mme. Jeritza, with her 
tremendously powerful voice and highly emotional acting, was an impressive figure. 

As the Sicilian maiden who sees her soldier sweetheart courting the pretty Lola she 
makes an audience keenly aware of her aching heart. There is a passionate fervor and 
dramatic intensity to her voice that is breath-taking. This was evidenced on her first 
appearance, when she sent forth the first full-throated notes of her lyric tones. With 
the presence of a singer of Mme. Jeritza’s power, Cavalleria Rusticana must go down 
as one of the “high spcts’’ the San Carlo season, with the foregone conclusion that on 
tomorrow a, when LoMengrin, with Mme. Jeritza as Elsa, will be given, perhaps 
the Wagnerian disciples will find it difficult to display more enthusiasm or bestow 
warmer applause than that extended to the star of last evening’s performance. 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
JERITZA IS SUPERB, OPERA STAR’S PERFORMANCE IN CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA WINS GREAT APLAUSE 
There was last night a huge audience. She was a great Santuzza. Her voice was 
warm, opulent in resource, intensely dramatic, capable at the singer’s will of letting loose 
a flood of tone. Even more remarkable was her acting, which engrossed the spectator 


as in no performance of Mascagni’s work within memory. Little wonder that Mme. 
{orien Ang greeted by extraordinary applause, such as has not sounded in the house in a 
ong while. 


BOSTON HERALD : p 
The Santuzza of Mme. Jeritza is indeed stirring. She practices the necessary restraint 
in a large portion of her part to convey by contrasts intensely dramatic episodes inter- 
spersed throughout the opera. She is able to excite, build, heighten, and hold an emotional 
response from her audi by corresponding states woven into her character. Mme. 
Jeritza sang with engaging vigor; her voice is powerful and surprisingly dramatic in 
its quick shading. The angry peasant, Santuzza, like a Sevens behind bars, she portrayed 
vocally in sudden, full-voiced tones, instigated spontaneously by primitive savage emotions. 


BOSTON GLOBE 

The magical effect of this diva’s fame was to be seen in the audience. At her first 
entrance, at every climactic point in her part, the diva was applauded tumultuously. And 
at the end of the opera the listeners would not let her go. ack to the footlights they 
called her again and again. In the pit, orchestra and players alike, gave free rein to their 
hand-clapping. And the auditorium rang with bravas, most of which came from the infinite 
spaces near the roof, which invariably are peopled with those who come to be soothed 
and thrilled by opera, and not to display their shirt-fronts and jewels. One could not 
imagine a more intense or better conceived portrayal of the part than thet which the 
singing actress displayed last evening. The familiar topnotes came with their phenomenal 
freedom and power. Her mezza voce was as deep and expressive as ever. The evening 
was an undisputed triumph for both Mme. Jeritza and Mr. Gallo. 





BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, “LOHENGRIN,” as guest artist with the San Carlo Opera 


BOSTON AMERICAN } 

The company was fortunate in having as a guest Maria Jeritza who was Elsa to the 
life. In looks, action and voice, hers was a strikingly beautiful and moving portrayal. 
Quite overwhelming was the tender beauty of her look and tone in the opening scene 
of the third act as she communed with Lohengrin. 

BOSTON TRAVELER 
MME. JERITZA TRIUMPHS IN HER FINEST ROLE AS ELSA 

With more than the usual eclat and with a capacity house that expressed its approval, 
both fashionable and musical, of Wagnerian opera, the San Carlo company last evening 
turned its attention to Lohengrin. It is not astonishing that with Mme. Jeritza as Elsa, 
frequently acclaimed as her finest creative role, that both audience, director and artists 
were keyed up to the striking pace the distinguished “singing actress” set for them. The 
+ pd of the noble lady of Brabant, rich in dramatic and operatic opportunity, brought 

me. Jeritza before the footlights in a role to which she can bring the full scope of her 
brilliant talents, the full play of her unforgettable charm. The very majesty of Wagner’s 
score, the effortless tone volume which lends itself so readily to dramatic intonation, 


revealed her at the height of her powers. To say she was ee the loveliest Elsa to 
gaze upon, that every gesture, every turn of the hands, every fleeting expression reflected 
the emotion of the tragic heroine, is but imperfect praise. 


BOSTON HERALD 
A stirring > er ariagag 4 of Lohengrin was given last night to a large audience at the 
Boston Opera House. Mme. Jeritza’s voice, so brilliant in timbre that it soars above 
full chorus and orchestra in forte passages, assumes a richness and velvety softness sug- 
esting grace and youth and unawakened dreams, in those many poetic reveries of Elsa's. 
t was a compelling characterization she gave, vocally and histrionically, for she made 
Elsa mystical but vigorous and proud; naive but passionate. She was accorded an 
unusually warm reception. 


BOSTON GLOBE 

The largest and most brilliant audience which has attended a San Carlo opera = a 
formance this season pene geenent last evening to hear Maria Jeritza sing the role of Elsa 
in Wagner’s Lohengrin. he evening was for the singer a repetition of her triumpii cn 
Wednesday. As before she was applauded back to the footlights again and again. 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE CONCERT 


NEW YORK TIMES 
JERITZA SCORES TRIUMPH AT METROPOLITAN 
Maria Jeritza singing Salome’s music. The response of the audience was overwhelming. 
It must be credited largely to Mme. a a and to the fact that she sang 
the music with an authority, a degree of dramatic feeling and op and color- 
ing of her voice which surpri and gratified her warmest admirers. The outstanding 





facts of last night’s performance are that Mme. Jeritza was heard in a role which should 
not have been absent from the Metropolitan routes. She sang with the spirit and tra- 
dition of the score deep in her, and with a degree of nuance on the one hand, a full- 
throated intensity of song on the other, which the music demands. The audience would 
not have enough of Mme. Jeritza. She sang encores—the Valkyries’ cry from Wagner’s 
Opera and an arrangement of Strauss’s Blue Danube waltz, which happily and popularly 
ended the evening. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., CONCERT 


PITTSBURGH PRESS 
JERITZA RANKED WITH JENNY LIND 
The magical name of Jeritza has held sway over two continents for more than a 
decade, and she dominates her era as potently as Jenny Lind and Adelina Patti did 
theirs, music critics say. She has behind her a record of operatic successes that few 
can duplicate, and her brilliant interpretations have won the admiration of musicians 
as well as the public. 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


Last night’s opening was a smash-success, thanks to the singer. A huge audience was 
resent and it was enthusiastic all the way. The artist was that glorious blonde Brunn- 
ilde, Maria Jeritza, and that she was resplendent was attested by the number of encores 

demanded at the end of the concert. Mme. Jeritza has been here many times and she never 
sang better than she did last night. She was stimulating and satisfying and success 
stamped everything she sang. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., CONCERT 


The entire press of Oklahoma City welcomed the first appearance of Mme. Jeritzaand the enthusiastic reports about her concert there were unanimous. 


Address 
MARIA JERITZA PERSONAL SECRETARY 
2 East 55th Street, New York City 
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New YorK CONCERTS 








NOVEMBER 28 
Amy Ward Durfee It is regrettable 
that not more 


people were at Steinway Hall in the eve- 
ning for the first recital in a series of four 
modern song programs offered by Amy 
Ward Durfee, contralto, who took much 
pains to select and program the styles of 
various modern composers and schools in a 
comprehensive way. To open her cycle the 
singer had Italian and Spanish composers: a 
group each of Donaudy, Respighi and Wolf- 
ferrari, and one composition each by Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Pizzetti, Alvarez, LaParra, 
Granados and de Falla. All of them were 
numbers of beauty and worth, and avoiding 
the bizarre. The singer made interesting 
and informative comments on the songs, giv- 
ing translations and explanations. It is evi- 
dent that she has steeped herself in present- 
day music and her performance was marked 
by sincerity, understanding and discernment. 
The Durfee voice is one of warm tone qual- 
ity, and the interpretations were piquant 
and sparkling. The other three recitals of 
German, French and English-American 
songs should be better attended. Arthur 
Hitchcock was at the piano. 


Lotte Lehmann re- 
turned to New York 
for a triumphant concert of her second sea- 
son in. America at Carnegie Hall on Mon- 
day evening under the auspices of the Edu- 
cational Department of the New York Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League. 

Singing a program which held an aria 
from Alceste by Gluck in German transla- 
tion; the Schubert Lieder, An Sylvia, Die 
junge Nonne, Du Bist die Ruh’; three Liszt 
songs, Mignon’s Lied, Es muss ein Wunder- 
bares sein, and Die Lorelei; Schumann’s Die 
Lotosblume, Jemand, An den Sonnenschein 
and Widmung; and finishing with a group 


Lotte Lehmann 


listing Befreit (Richard Strauss), Wem 
gilt der Gesang? and Wo ich heut’ gewesen 
(Balogh), Und gestern hat er mir Rosen 
gebracht (Joseph Marx) and Zueignung 
(Richard Strauss), Mme. Lehmann gave a 
completely gratifying recital. With dra- 
matic intensity and consummate interpreta- 


tion her eloquent voice, used with unction 
and, expertness, aroused a high pitch of 
ecstasy in seemingly every one of her audi- 
tors. Her tones fitted into beautifully 
moulded phrases; her German enunciation 
was such as to lend that guttural language 
some of the roundness and warmth of a 
Latin tongue. Lehmann’s highly intelligent 
interpretations made this song recital one of 
the best ever heard in New York. She read 
beauty into everything she sang. Especially 
was this true of the Liszt songs and the fa- 
miliar Lieder of Schumann and Schubert. 
The artist was applauded into adding multi- 
tudinous encores to the program. 

Erno Balogh, the accompanist, played 
with a hard touch, insecure technic, and not 
enough sense of style. His two songs are 
of indifferent merit. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt opened the 
concert with an address soliciting aid for 
the work of the Trade Union League. 


NOVEMBER 29 


Diaz Tuesday Even oo 3 = on this 

FS uesday afternoon a 
Afternoon crowd was milling about 
the makeshift box-office in the entrance of 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, clamoring for admission tickets to 
the second program in the Diaz Tuesday 
Afternoons, which promised John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, with Rosa Low, soprano, 
in a Period Recital. The occasion marked 
Thomas’ first New York appearance this 
season 

Thomas, appropriately costumed, opened 
with various early French and Italian songs: 
Tuo lo sai (Torelli), Aire from Comus (Dr. 
Arne, arranged by Endicott) ; Me Suis Mise 
endase (Arnold Bax), Plaisir d'amour 
(Martini), and Vittoria (Carissimi). In 
these he was thoroughly enjoyed for his in- 
dividual and minute interpretations and 
adept handling of his familiarly rich and 
powerful singing organ. Then came Miss 
Low, fetchingly gowned a la light opera, 
who offered One Kiss (from Romberg’s New 
Moon), Giannina mia (from Friml’s The 
Firefly), and, as an encore, Iris. This young 


artist has a beautiful lyric voice, and over 
and above this a sparkling personality, a trim 
figure and a gracious stage manner. She 
evinced charming interpretative gifts, singing 
with style and technical proficiency. 

If there were anyone who at the outset 
had not completely succumbed to the rare 
artistry of Thomas, he was won over after 
his delivery of Romberg’s Mother song, Her 
Soldier Boy, for Thomas gave a touchingly 
poignant and wistful performance. Both of 
the singers were heard in Won't You Buy 
(duet from Girl Behind the Counter, by 
Barratt) and Sweetheart (duet from May- 
time, by Romberg); and then Thomas re- 
vived old glory with a dashing presentation 
of Girls, Girls, Girls. (from Jacoby’s Apple 
Blossoms), a vivid remembrance of his first 
love, light opera. The baritone had to add 
two encores—Gwine to Hebb’n and I Send 
You Red Roses—with which he brought down 
the house. In closing Miss Low sang arias 
from Manon Lescaut, being loudly applauded ; 
and Thomas gave a highly authentic char- 
acterization of Hamlet in The Brindisi. Fi- 
nally Miss Low and Thomas united in the 
duet from the same opera. 

Rock Ferris was on his toes, figuratively 
speaking, in his accompaniments for Mr. 
Thomas. Frank Chatterton was Miss Low’s 
competent assistant. 


Plaza Artistic —_ — pian- 

: ist;; Rose Tentone, so- 
Morning prano, and Nino Mar- 
tini, tenor, were presented by Samuel Piza 
at the second Artistic Morning of the season 
at the Hotel Plaza. 

Levitzki’s playing has all its old time 
sparkle and sweep, spirit, and tonal appeal. 
He played diverse pieces of Chopin, and a 
parting group which included the audience- 
proof Schulz-Evler arabesques on Strauss’ 
Beautiful Blue Danube. The listeners re- 
sponded warmly to the playing, and Levitzki 
was also a social success. 

Miss Tentone’s offerings, Caccini’s Amar- 
illi, Gounod’s Divine Redeemer, and Nebbie 
(Respighi) were serious assortment for early 
morning fare. She also sang La Mamma 
Morta from Andrea Chénier. Her voice is 
of rich quality, powerful, and very admir- 
ably trained. It would seem that at this per- 
formance the young artist felt pardonably 
nervous and doubtless in future will better 
be abie to deliver her evident abundance of 
feeling. She was accompanied by her 
teacher, Enrico Rosati. 

Nino Martini showed excellent taste in 
his singing of the Largo of Handel and an 
air from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, as well as 
contemporary songs of Zandonai, Alvarez 
and Clara Edwards. The dash and spirit of 
Alvarez’s La Partida showed the tenor at 
his best. The piano accompaniments of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek left something to be 
desired. 

The program closed with the first act duet 
from La Bohéme, sung by Miss Tentone and 
Mr. Martini. 


Frances Nash Something new in pro- 

gram planning was of- 
fered by Frances Nash at her Town Hall 
piano recital on November 29. There were 
three parts, with the shorter works by con- 
temporaries set in the centre, an adventure 
for the American composer—this time it was 
Marion Bauer—who is apt to find himself 
at the very end of the story, as if he were 
thrown in for good measure. 

The A minor prelude and fugue of Bach, 
and Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale con- 
cluded the first part; Ravel’s Sonatine, three 
exotic short pieces of Marion Bauer 
(Chromaticon, Ostinato and Toccata) and a 
sonata by Issay Dobrowen, the second; a 
nocturne and scherzo of Chopin the last. 

Miss Nash’s clean-cut, well considered, 
musical playing is no new story. It retains 
its broad coloring and virility, especially well 
suited to the Franck and Dobrowen works, 
and to Miss Bauer’s short, modernistically 
idiomed pieces, with crisp rhythms and dar- 
ing sequences. large, friendly audience 
greeted Miss Nash. It was her first New 
York appearance in four years. 


Emma Reddel] ‘Tall, stately, and of 

; charming and amiable 
personality, Emma Reddell, soprano, gave a 
Carnegie Hall recital, prior to her going to 
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Russia where (on the recommendation of 
Albert Coates) she will tour at the invita- 
tion of the Soviet Government. 

Miss Reddell, accompanied most musically 
by Stuart Ross, sang songs by Schubert, 
Strauss, Marx, Respighi, Burleigh, Hors- 
man; and also contributed operatic examples, 
Dich theure Halle (Tannhauser) the Ho- 
jo-to-ho cry (Walkiire) and an aria from 
Almast, by Spendiarov, a Russian composer 
(1876-1928), whose music has not been heard 
outside of that country. The singer displayed 
a fresh, exceedingly well trained and taste- 
fully used voice. She puts thought and emo- 
tional response into her delivery, and shows 
understanding of varied stylistic require- 
ments. Miss Reddell was applauded re- 
soundingly and gave several encores. 


Musicians’ Symphony Ernest Schell- 


Orchestra ing, function- 
ing as con- 


ductor of the Musicians’ Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Guila Bustabo, highly gifted girl vio- 
linist, drew and held a large audience at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the evening. 
Alfred Noyes, author of the poem, A Victory 
Ball, to which Mr. Schelling has composed 
his stirringly descriptive symphonic poem of 
the same name, read his verses, after which 
the composer-conductor led the orchestra 
through an impressive performance of his 
musical setting. 


Mr. Schelling’s tonal war epic, closely 
descriptive and intensely gripping, has been 
reviewed in the Musical Courier a number 
of times in the past. On this occasion it 
again impressed by its skill of construction, 
its stirring rhythms and themes and the dis- 
criminating use of atonal harmonization, 
never ugly or wanton, but always justified 
by the underlying text. 


After a sane and straightforward per- 
formance of Beethoven's Leonore III Over- 
ture, in which the so-called nuances which 
some conductors inject into it were pleasingly 
absent, Miss Bustabo took the center of the 
stage, to demonstrate her violinistic worth 
in the Tschaikowsky concerto. It took very 
few bars for this latest phenomenon from 
the Persinger studio to announce the fact 
that, as far as the violin is concerned, her 
childhood is long a thing of the past; and 
as she progressed the astonishment of the 
audience grew, until, at the end of the con- 
certo, they burst into applause such as is 
vouchsafed: but few soloists. Miss Bustabo’s 
technical equipment is all-embracing, and the 
d'fficulties of the concerto were as grist to 
her mill. Her tone is large and searching, 
and the musical import of the work she was 
playing was an open book to her. As the 
Germans say: Es giebt keine Kinder mehr 
(There are no children any more.) For an 
encore the violinist further demonstrated her 
extraordinary technical accomplishments in 
the Sauret cadenza to the Paganini concerto. 


The remaining orchestral numbers were 
Loeffler’s Memories of My Childhood and 
— Polovetzian Dances, from Prince 
gor. 


NOVEMBER 30 


José Iturbi The Spanish pianist, at this 

Carnegie Hall evening reci- 
tal, presented a program consisting of 
Haydn’s D major sonata; Schumann’s G 
minor sonata; Chopin’s A flat impromptu, 
the E minor and C major mazurkas, and 
two études, G sharp minor, op. 25, and C. 
sharp minor, op. 10; Brahms’ E flat inter- 
mezzo, op. 118, No. 6, G minor Rhapsody, 
op. 79; Liszt’s Au bord d’un Source, and 
Mephisto Waltz; and four pieces from Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett’s Miniature Etudes, and 
a fox trot by the same American composer. 


It was a graceful gesture for Iturbi to 
play the numbers by our compatriot, and he 
gave them a devoted performance, with 
fetching nuances, atmosphere, and tone col- 
orings. The études really are miniature tone 
paintings and cleverly descriptive of their 
titles, Hotel de Ville, Elysée, Montmartre, 
Place d’Italie. The auditors applauded the 
excellent music with such insistence, that Mr. 
Bennett, seated in a box, had to rise and bow 
his thanks. 

Iturbi’s pianistic art is no new thing to 
New York, where he has become one of 
the keyboard favorites and always is able 
to draw a large house. His facile and bril- 
liant technic, interesting interpretations, 
clear, refined touch and tone, and ability to 
give musical response, are an ample explana- 
tion of his continued drawing power. His 
stage personality and manner are other mag- 
netic assets, and his auditors last week drew 
on his amiability to procure for themselves 
an appreciable list of encores. 


Sinfonietta Quinto Maganini con- 
of New York tinued his valuable work 

of musical disinterment 
when he and his orchestra of twenty players 
gave the first of three Town Hall concerts 
of the season this evening. A goodly audi- 
ence was on hand to hear the resourceful 
conductor direct archaic and modern works 
exemplifying a span of musical history cov- 
ering 3,000 years. Not the least of the en- 
ticements offered at Sinfonietta concerts are 
the enlightening, often witty, spoken prefaces 
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uttered by Maganini. These are really neces- 
sary adjuncts because the Sinfonietta pre- 
scribes to the admirable habit of presenting 
music either never heard before in these 
parts or else performed extremely infre- 
quently ; such hearings are not apt to engen- 
der a wealth of associations in the minds of 
listeners. The program for this concert was 
unique in many respects; aside from a wealth 
of unusual material there was conspicuously 
to be noted an improvement in the playing 
of the orchestra, a perspicuity of attack, 
precision in timing, and general opulence 
of tone—all of which is to be especially 
endorsed. 

An Ancient Greek Melody (Lament for 
the Death of Agamemnon) said to be 3,000 
years old, opened the concert. It was fol- 
lowed by a pristine and utterly lovely Ave 
Maria by Josquin Des Pres, a fifteenth cen- 
tury composer for whom Maganini claimed 
the honor of being the first of the “great 
composers.” Frederick Delius supplied an 
example of conservative modernity with his 
newly written Air and Dance, played in 
New York for the first time. It is character- 
istic of the composer of A Summer Night on 
the River and On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring. Written for strings, this subtly 
scored piece was given the finest playing of 
the evening; the ensemble work and intona- 
tion of the players being extremely finished 
and warm. 

The Banjo, by Gottschalk, next presented, 
is one of the earliest examples of jazz. In 
the words of the volatile conductor, Gott- 
schalk ranks among the first important 
American composers. He also holds the 
honor of being one of the most prolific con- 
cert-givers of all time—he dispensed eighty 
piano recitals in New York during the sea- 
son of 1864 and made a record of 500 reci- 
tals during one year’s activity. Witty, ironic 
and exuberant, the piece is pungently scored 
by Maganini and drew much applause. The 
conductor’s own Sylvan Symphony, with 
movements devoted to Crags, Night, Day- 
break and Frogs, held much interesting 
music—the last movement, consciously funny, 
drew laughter. 

Music given after intermission was de- 
voted to the court of Frederick the Great. 
These selections, played with élan and pol- 
ish, began with an air from the King’s Il Re 
Pastore and continued with bits by Graun, 
conductor of the Royal Opera; Quantz, flute 
teacher of the King; Fasch, cembalist of the 
court orchestra; K. P. E. Bach, accom- 
panist to the King; and a canonical fugue 
on a theme by His Highness, written by the 
elder Bach during a memorable visit with 
his son at Sans Souci. The concert ended 
with a rondo for piano and orchestra by 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, nephew of the King. 
All in all the rococo revivals were fraught 
with charm and variety. Maganini’s spoken 
prefaces amused, and the audience responded 
enthusiastically to each offering. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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MUSICAL 


Frieda Brim, Pianist, Is 


Greeted in Chicago Recital 
Reuter and Mischakoff Offer Joint Program 


Cwwicaco.—Frieda Brim, artist-pupil of 
Esther Harris, gave another brilliant per- 
formance when she appeared in piano recital 
at Kimball Hall, November 27. ‘Miss Brim, 
who had made a very successful début with 
orchestra in October, has a host of admirers 
in this city and it is pleasurable to record 
that the hall was filled to capacity. A big 
talent, Miss Brim delivered her difficult pro- 
gram of Bach-Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Rachmaninoff, Moussorg- 
sky, Scriabin and Paganini- Liszt in an ac- 
complished manner. She isnot a prodigy but 
an artist of the first order. Besides a facile 
technic, she draws from the piano a tone of 
rare beauty and her interpretations are sane 
and interesting. The audience reacted favor- 
ably to her and she was féted. Miss Brim 
should make a name for herself in the pro- 
fessional field, as have Isabel Yalkowsky, 
Gitta Gradova, Jerome Siegan, Mildred 
Waldman, and other Esther Harris expon- 
ents. 

Emity Micxunas In Dé&sutT 

Emily Mickunas, coloratura soprano, gave 
a song recital at the Eighth Street Theatre 
on November 27, and according to Edward 
Moore, critic of the Chicago Tribune, “she 
is by ‘all odds the best coloratura soprano 
heard here in a number of seasons.” Mr. 
Moore further stated that with only a small 
amount of advance publicity she came into 
the city and “with more of a preliminary 
blare, or better with a few more appearances, 
she might easily become a well-known figure 
in music.” We humbly confess that we were 
not even informed that this young lady was 
making a Chicago début. No tickets nor ad- 
vance notices were received. 

CHALIAPIN AT ORCHESTRA HALL 

After an absence of four years Feodor 
Chaliapin came back to Chicago for a song 
recital at Orchestra Hall on November 238, 
under the direction of Grace Denton. The 
vast auditorium was not large enough to 
accommodate the admirers of the Russian 
basso and many were seated on the stage. We 
have come to accept from this unique basso 
things which would not be tolerated from 
any one else on the concert stage. No matter 
in what language Chaliapin sings, he makes 
one understand the meaning of the song. 
That he takes many liberties with the music 
has long been recognized, but on the concert 
stage C -haliapin ranks as a great ente rtainer, 
a sort of master of ceremonies who intro- 
duces songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, 
Glinka, Schubert, Rubinstein, Mozart, Mous- 
sorgsky and sings them d@ /a Chaliapin. 

MiscHAKorF-RevuTER JornT REcITAL 

Personality is a gift. Ever since Mischa 
Mischakoff came to this city as concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, we 
have admired not only his fine musicianship, 
his impeccable technic and the beauty of his 
tone, but wondered why with all those quali- 
ties as well as his excellent interpretations he 
did not arouse much enthusiasm. We were 
still debating this matter after hearing him 
at Kimball Hall on November 28, in joint 
recital with Rudolph Reuter, when we dis- 
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covered that his lack of personality was his 
only drawback. 

Rudolph Reuter is an ensemble player par 
excellence, and with Mischakoff played the 
César Franck sonata for violin and piano 


- superbly. Reuter gives the impression of al- 


ways being sure of himself and Chicago owes 
him a debt of gratitude for having carried on 
for many years, for introducing many new 
works here, and for presenting them under 
the best auspices. Besides the Franck opus, 
Reuter played a group of piano solo numbers, 
and Mischakoff presented Chausson’s Poeme. 

The two artists, with Pellegrino Lecce, 
French horn player, played the Brahms trio 
for French horn, violin and piano, which con- 
cluded the printed program. Mr. Reuter 
will appear soon as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 


CuarLes Rousseau’s PRroGRAM 


Under the direction of Loro Gootch, 
Charles Rousseau, balladist, presented an in- 
teresting program at Kimball Hall on No- 
vember 30. Esther Hirschberg was accom- 
panist. 

Mu Pur Epson BENEFIT 

The first in a series of three concerts by 
Mu Xi chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon sorority 
for the benefit of its scholarship fund, was 
presented on November 27 in the Louis XIV 
room of the Congress Hotel. A fine pro- 
gram was well performed by Alvena Reckzeh 
and Kathryn Anderson, duo pianists; Olive 
Raynor Hoit, soprano; a string trio made 
up of Lois Dangremond, violinist, Florence 
Dangremond, cellist, Doris Dangremond, 
pianist, and Irving Gielow, baritone, guest 
artist. A large audience was enthusiastic. 

Musicians CLus oF WoMEN 

A Haydn program given by the Musicians 
Club of Women, November 28, at Curtiss 
Hall, enlisted the services of Anna Braun, 
Esther Cadkin, Jennie Ekblom Peterson, 
Solveig Shevelson, Elizabeth Stokes, Sylvia, 
Loder Stone, Dorothy Whiteside, Evelyn 
Wienke, Lurena Smith Winston and Clara 
Rundberg Wood as a vocal ensembie under 
the direction of Alma Wallace Randall; 
Margaret Conrad, Florence Rosheger, Char- 
lotte Sarg Polak, Wally Heymar George, 
and Vera Rehberg, cellist, as a quintet; 
Helen Protheroe, Margaret Conrad, Vera 
Rehberg, Marion Lychenheim, Gladys Hud- 
son, and Mary Esther Winslow, as an en- 
semble. 

CHAMLEE AT OrCHESTRA HALL 

Under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Mario Chamlee, a 


COURIER 


singer who has long been popular with audi- 
ences in this part of the world, appeared at 
Orchestra Hall on November 30. Not only 
was the hall practically sold out, but Chamlee 
rewarded the sponsors and their followers by 
presenting his well built program in ‘superb 
manner. His first group consisted of num- 
bers by Franz, Schubert and Brahms, sung in 
German. A French group, which followed, 
was made up of selections by Duparc, Pala- 
dille, Fauré and Rabaud. Then came a group 
in English with songs by Robinson, Jacob- 
son, Church and Fest, and for good measure, 
Walther’s Prize Song from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger concluded the program. 

Whether singing in German, French or 
English, Chamlee enunciates well and this 
added to the enjoyment derived from his ster- 
ling interpretation of Lieder, chansons, songs 
and operatic arias. Chamlee in the best of 
mood, also delighted his audience with his 
beautiful phrasing, and the richness and 
purity of his tone. Our plaudits were joined 
with those of the large gathering. 


InzaA NIEMACK AT KimpBati HAL 


We rejoice at the number of admirers that 
Ilza Niemack has in our city, as attested by 
the packed house that listened to her recital 
given under the management of Bertha Ott at 
Kimball Hall, on November 30. A most 
satisfying violinist, in the Handel D major 
sonata and in her own sonata No. 2, Miss 
Niemack impressed her listeners by the clar- 
ity and bigness of her tone, by her facile and 
sure technic, and by the fine interpretation 
accorded the works. As a composer Miss 
Niemack stands high. Her sonata has good 
form and contour, and it shows that although 
a modern, Miss Niemack does not neglect 
melody. 

Co_umBIA ScHOOL RECITAL 

Columbia School of Music presented Ocie 
Higgins, mezzo-soprano, member of the voice 
faculty, in recital at the school recital hall 
on November 29. In a program of French, 
German and English numbers Miss Higgins 
disclosed a voice of clear quality and wide 
range which she uses with understanding 
and musicianship. She was well seconded 
at the piano by Robert Macdonald. 

Petri with Cuicaco SyMPHONY 

The eighth program of the present season 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra brought 
as soloist Egon Petri, who was heard in the 
Bach concerto in D minor and in Liszt’s 
Totentanz, on December 1 and 2. Though 
in both compositions Petri drew from the 
piano a pearl-like tone in pianissimo passages, 
his virility was astounding. At the keyboard 
he is a full orchestra and his playing roused 
the listeners to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
The Bach concerto scintillated with new 
beauties. In the Liszt number the pianist 
showed again his mastery. Naturally, intric- 
acies do not exist for pianists of versatility. 
Petri at times taxed his instrument to its 
limit, yet the virility of his reading will long 
be remembered here and the success accorded 





Vaughan Williams Is Guest 
at Boston Symphony Concerts 


Rachmaninoff Plays for Small Audience 


Boston. — Vaughan Williams, English 
composer, was a guest at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts of December 2 
and 3, when his fantasia on a theme by 
Thomas Tallis for string orchestra was 
played. This ethereally beautiful work was 
applauded with great enthusiasm by the audi- 
ence, which called the composer to the stage 
many times. 

The same program began with a Mozart 
serenade for wind instruments in B fiat, 
which was a novelty for these concerts. Five 
of the original seven movements were played 
delightfully under Mr. Koussevitzky’s direc- 
tion. The final number was the Schubert 
symphony in C major, which was performed 
con ardore by Mr. Koussevitzky and his vir- 
tuoso band. The tempi of the fast movements 
was very fast; but for once, the listener did 
not object, so clearly was the music exposed. 
The speeding-up process, indeed, must have 
been relished by those who object to the 
length of the symphony. 

On the previous Wednesday evening 
Vaughan Williams addressed an audience at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, on the sub- 
ject of tendencies in English music. The 
lecture, informal in nature, was heard appre- 
ciatively by a large audience of faculty, stu- 
dents, various musicians and music-lovers. 

The reorganized English Singers, still led 
by Cuthbert Kelly, but now including three 
new voices, sang before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence at Symphony Hall on November 27. 
Their program was similar to those they have 
given here in the past except for three re- 
ligious  works—motets by Byrd, Thomas 
Tomkins and Jan P. Sweelinck. As for- 
merly, Mr. Kelly made illuminating and 
amusing oral comments on the music. 

RACHMANINOFF LEANS TO FANTASY 


Sergei Rachmaninoff played a program 
composed entirely of fantasias or fantasy 


pieces at Symphony Hall on November 29. 
The program, inclined to be monotonous, in- 
cluded, among other works, the Beethoven 
C sharp minor sonata, fantasia quasi sonata 
(Liszt), and a Scriabin sonate fantaisie, op. 
19. The house, rather surprisingly, was 
quite small. 

John Joseph Duffy, a blind composer and 
pianist, played some of his own composi- 
tions as well as selections from the classical 
repertoire at Recital Hall in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music on November 
30. Harold Logan, baritone, sang several 
numbers, assisted by Carl Feldman at the 
piano. 

IsABEL FRENCH RECITAL 

Isabel French, local soprano. sang at Jor- 
dan Hall on December 1. Having given 
pleasure in two or three recitals in recent 
seasons, Mrs. French demonstrated on this 
latest occasion an excellent singing technic— 
both as to tone-production and style. Her 
light voice, however, was on various occa- 
sions too fragile for the matter she was sing- 
ing—especially in the more vibrant German 
Lieder. This qualification aside, however, 
her well chosen program was well sung and 
pleased a fashionable audience. 

A half-hour of music was given at the 
Fine Arts Theatre on November 28 by the 
Candlelight Trio, consisting of Celestine 
Powers, Muriel French and Marguerite 
Stiles. They played compositions by Stoes- 
sel, Bach and Kotek. Grace Coleman, so- 
prano, sang numbers by Grieg and Delibes. 


FIEDLER AND SINFONIETTA SCORE 
Arthur Fiedler and his Boston Sinfonietta 
gave a most successful and applauded concert 
in Haverhill on December 1. The concert, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, opened the season’s series and was a 
reéngagement from last year. M. S. 
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ec soloist reverberated throughout the vast 
all. 

The program began with Busoni’s Comedy 
overture, followed by Beethoven’s D major 
symphony, which showed the orchestra at its 
best. The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan by 
Griffes was accorded a beautiful reading by 
the orchestra and its conductor. Another 
American composer of note, John Powell, 
had his Natchez-on-the-Hill (three Virginian 
country dances) given first performance here. 
Like Percy Grainger, Powell dresses these 
in modern orchestration without resorting to 
cacophony or contrapuntal effects. 

Society or AMERICAN Musicians CONTEST 

Another successful contest among pianists 
has been concluded under the auspices of the 
active Society of American Musicians. For 
a number of years the Orchestral Association 
of Chicago, Dr. Frederick Stock and the so- 
ciety have sponsored contests which result 
in appearances with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Out of eighteen original entrants, 
four appeared in the final contest on Novem- 
ber 27. They were the Misses Gillette and 
Rudig, from the studio of Kurt Wanieck of 
the American Conservatory; Mr. Silberer, 
from the studio of Rudolph Reuter of the 
same school; and Miss Jaffray, from the 
studio of Lillian Powers, of th® Chicago 
Musical College. The judges, Messrs. 
Borowski, Spry and Noelte, awarded the or- 
chestra appearance to Nondas Rudig. An- 
nouncement is made that the Bertha Ott ap- 
pearances in recital of these young artists 
will take place late in January or early in 
February. The closing date for registering 
applicants is December 17. R&né Devries. 


Petri Féeted Soloist with 
Los Angeles Orchestra 


Pons May Become a Movie Star 


Los ANGELES, CaLt.—If it be true that no 
orchestra is better than its conductor, then 
the symphonic proof of the ensemble pudding 
comes to a trial when the “chef” is absent. 
Which occasion arose when Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski was in Philadelphia substituting 
for his former chief. Assistant-Concert- 
master Henry Svedrofsky did the honors in 
his absence, and to decidedly good advan- 
tage. The third Brandenburg concerto for 
strings alone is an affair to confound a 
group easily, but readings went well. That 
was to be expected during the second Brahms 
symphony, which has become a familiar 
repertoire item. Without interpolating him- 
self too much between music and music- 
lover, the director pro tem emphasized win- 
somely the specifically Viennese moods of 
what the composer called a Vienna Sinfonia. 
However, the real test occurred during the 
B flat major piano concerto of Brahms. It 
was a splendidly fought battle between the 
tutti under Svedrofsky and Egon Petri, and 
indeed the Dutch pianist from Berlin and the 
orchestra may both be acclaimed as victors. 
At stretches both fought harder than the 
“bullish” (or “bearish”) dynamics of the 
massive Johannes required. (A German re- 
viewer might have spoken of a Schlagzeug 
Konzert, withal no one was really Gesch- 
lagen.) Herr Petri had opportunities for 
even greater excellency the following after- 
noon when the eerie and profound utterances 
of the composer were emphasized. The guest 
was féted cordially both times. 

Naturally, when young Maestro Rodzinski 
returned from the East, one thought inevit- 
ably of Goethe’s poem about the old Hexen- 
meister and his easy use of mantric formula. 
Beethoven’s seventh, Handel-Harty’s Water 


(Continued on page 22) 
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sen’s singing of Sieglinde 
was again carefully considered and , 
sensitively expressed. She is one 
panprene who is a musician as wel 
| as a@ vocalist. In the “Love-Death” 
'her utterance was marked by a re- 
‘poseful beauty that was the perfect 
complement of Mr. Toscanini’s noble 
interpretation of the orchestral part. 


Audience Stirred to Cheers. 


The culminating G sharp she gave 
with a splendor of tone which 
soared easily over the tremendous 
instrumental climax that the con- 
ductor had worked up. 

The great audience recognized the | 
quality of this concert as we humans 
must, with storms applause and 




























“Mme. Alsen sang the Sieglinde measures with informed 
authority, deep feeling and declamatory breadth.”—Leonard 
Liebling, New York American, Nov. 3, 1932. 


“Elsa Alsen sang Sieglinde. She gave the music a meaning 
that went far beyond the mere requirements of the notes."— 
Oscar Thompson, New York Evening Post, Nov. 3, 1932. 


“In the crowning, rapturous pages at the close she encom- 
passed Isolde truly. Her piercing delivery penetrated and rode 
the crest of the surging orchestral waves.”"—H. T., New York 
Times, Nov. 28, 1932. 


“As before, the performance of the Wagnerian numbers 
pioved to be another rare and treasurable artistic and emotional 
experience. Mme. Alsen wrought well with the final measures 
of the Liebestod."—Francis D. Perkins, New York Herald 
Tribune, Nov. 28, 1932. 
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e. Alsen, for her part, sang 
the finest Sieglinde that the writer 
can recall. Musically her perform- 
ance was worthy of the association 
with Toscanini, and the ease and 
finish of her vocalization were 
equalled by the sheer loveliness of 
her exceptional voice. 
















Mme, Alsen sang her music th a 
noble comprehension and a sure 
musicianship, and, as her voice 
o; warme » with more and more au- 
thority, spirit, beauty of tone. 





“Two singers of high rank were heard in the vocal section 
of the Wagnerian excerpts; Elsa Alsen shared a scene from the 
first act of ‘Die Walkuere’ and convinced many informed listen- 
ers of the correct and appealing manner in which that music 
should be sung on that particular stage and in that particular 
auditorium.”—Grena Bennett, New York American, Nov. 28, 1932. 


“Mme. Alsen collaborated in a superb perforrhance of the 
‘Liebestod’ which, together with the Prelude, was a revelation 
of vision and authority. As the final chord swelled and subsided, 
there was no burst of applause. When the music had been con- 
summated in silence, the director and his soloist were warmly 
indorsed.”"—New York Sun, Nov. 28, 1932. 


“The first act of ‘Die Walkuere,’ third scene, and the prelude 
and finale from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ were played with the ex- 
quisite charm that Toscanini always brings to the Wagnerian 
music, while Elsa Alsen was equally effective in her solos. It 
was a great afternoon."—New York Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1932. 
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Milo Miloradovich A physically and 

vocally attractive 
Naumburg Foundation prize winner, Milo 
Miloradovich, drew a plentiful audience to 
Town Hall to hear the soprano in a diversi- 
fied and exacting program. Starting in 
classical vein with Beethoven's Freudvoll und 
Leidvoil and Die Trommel Geriihret, and 
Porgi Amor from Mozart’s Marriage of Fig- 
aro, the singer followed with a group of five 
songs by Richard Strauss, in which she found 
opportunity to show her familiarity with the 
German language and musical idiom. After 
intermission the recitalist made an incursion 
into the modern Spanish and English song 
literature, sung in the original languages. 
There were numbers by Ravel, de Falla, Bax, 
Carpenter, Hageman, Orr and Golde, and the 
printed list was augmented by encores. In 
everything there was tonal worth, under- 
standing of the demands of the texts, and 
animated facial play. In addition to his mas- 
terful accompanying Walter Golde figured as 
the composer of an attractive song, A Song 
of the Sea. 


New York Philharmonic 
(See page 5) 


It was a surprise treat to re- 
pair to the Barbizon-Plaza in 
the evening and be among the 
capacity audience who listened 
to this versatile male quartet— 
Harold Dearborn, first tenor; Albert Barber, 
second tenor; Baldwin Allan-Allen, baritone ; 
Hildreth Martin, basso—for no extravagant 
claims had preceded this their début New 
York program. Perhaps the fine attendance 
can be credited to a whispering campaign 
among music-lovers. 

These singers are further distinguished by 
being’ the first seasonal performers to present 
a collection of melodies based on the Christ- 
mas spirit. Their list was divided into five 
parts: sacred compositions of the masters 
(Palestrina, von Hassler, and the beautiful 
Ave Maris Stella cf Grieg) ; ancient English 
glees and madrigals by John Ward, C. Lee 
Williams, David Stephen and Thomas Mor- 
ley; old folk tunes in modern settings (The 
Piper of Dundee, Granville Bantock; Shen- 
andoah, Marshall Bartholomew; In Harvest 
Time, Kurt Schindler; Maureen, Hugh Rob- 
erton; and Frog Went A-Courting, Howard 
Brockway); Christmas carols (The Storke, 
Yorkshire sixteenth century; Peaceful Night 
Ascending, Basque; Yorkshire Wassail Song, 
traditional carol collected by R. Vaughan 
Williams ; and Deck the Hall) ; old and new 
favorites (Bring from the Craggy Haunts, 
Rhodes; Beautiful Dreamer (encored), last 
song of Stephen C. Foster, arranged by Ar- 
thur Leonard; Tarantella, Th. Dubois; An 
Evening’s Pastorale, Shaw; Good-Night 
Waltz, Vogel) ; and encores which included 
The Virgin Song (Max Reger), Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes, and The Scis- 
sors’ Grinder (Flemish folk song). They 
sang without instrumental accompaniment. 

Early in the program’ the quartet became 
en rapport with the auditors and they con- 
tinued in highly communicative vein. An 
aura of delight was apparent on the nether 
side of the footlights. The Ionians made the 
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most of their opportunity fo reveal their 
many-sided abilities, with voices fresh, clear 
and powerful, blending into an ensemble of 
warm, finely shaded tones. 


Aleksandr Helmann A _ Town Hall 
audience heard 


Aleksandr Helmann, young Russian pianist, 
in recital on Thursday evening. A program 
which embraced Beethoven’s sonata, op. 111, 
Schumann’s Carnaval, the American premiére 
of three pieces for piano by Joseph Schill- 
inger, first performance in New York of a 
funeral march by Nikolai Medtner, and Mr. 
Helmann’s own arrangement of the Liebe- 
stod from Tristan and Isolde, served to pre- 
sent the newcomer. Mr. Helmann plays with 
bold strokes, has his own conceptions, hardly 
orthodox, and gives an impression of sincerity 
in the matter of his presentations. The 
Schillinger music, called L’excentriade, is 
modernism couched in striking and. interest- 
ing terms. The transcription of the Wagner 
excerpt has sonority and was played with 
impetus and climax. Mr. Helmann’s audi- 
ence received him cordially. 


DECEMBER 2 


Benno Rabinof A large Carnegie Hall 

audience acclaimed the 
playing of Benno Rabinof when he made his 
first appearance here of the season. The 
highly gifted artist was in excellent form and 
gave his listeners much pleasure with publi- 
cations of Beethoven’s C minor sonata, 
Mozart’s concerto No. 4 in D, Bulgarian 
Rhapsody by Pantscho-Wladigeroff and 
smaller numbers by Szymanowski, Kreisler, 
Levenson and Popper-Auer. 

Possessing a pliant bow arm, surety of 
attack and creating a rich and full tone, 
Rabinof lent authority and musicianship to 
his readings of the classics. He showed a 
fine sense of dynamic proportion, and full 
understanding of style. Taste went into 
everything he did and he was amply re- 
warded by his admiring audience, to whom 
he granted encores. Pierre Luboschutz pre- 
sided authoritatively at the piano. 


DECEMBER 3 


Guiomar Novaes_ The Brazilian pian- 

ist, Guiomar Novaes, 
gave her second New York recital at 
Town Hall, in a program which revealed 
her familiar talents in tone, technic, and in- 
terpretation. She played Scarlatti with deft 
touch, Mozart (A major sonata) with nicety 
of phrasing, and Debussy (Preludes) with 
evocation of the proper atmosphere. Schu- 
mann’s Carneval had a less satisfactory read- 
ing, for Mme. Novaes did not rise to all the 
opportunities of contrast and climax. Chil- 
dren’s Scenes, by Octavio Pinto (Mme. 
Novaes’ husband) is a delightful set of little 
pieces and they were charmingly played. 
Applause and encores, as always, rewarded 
the comely Latin-American artist. 


It was a touching and 
Children’s meaning laden moment 
Coanent when Ernest Schelling 
pleaded with his young 
friends at the Saturday morning children’s 
concert to carry on the work of the Mac- 
Dowell Association “in a very few years.” 
Through the years of these concerts children 
have become young men and women who 
have grown to know Edward MacDowell 
through his friend’s idealized picture of him 
and to find the poetry of his fancy—the 
voices of the winds, the breath of flowers, 
and the cry of the sea—in his music, which 
Schelling has never failed to champion. Was 
there a doubt in his mind that his host of 
worshipers will pass by his call to serve 
him through honoring his friend? Hardly. 
In tribute to the late MacDowell’s seven- 
tieth a on which fell on Wednesday, the 
mornin program opened with The Sara- 
cens, one of the two fragments based on 
The Song of Roland. 
Oskar Shumsky, soloist several seasons 
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ago at these concerts, played the Mendels- 
sohn violin concerto—the concerto being the 
subject treated in this series. To put it in 
Uncle Schelling’s way, the boy “has grown 
in many ways” since that appearance, and 
stepped to the stage fresh from a long jour- 
ney to South Africa—magic words. Per- 
haps there will be a surfeit of practicing in 
New York’s numerous boroughs in the next 
few weeks, for after all, Christmas is com- 
ing, and his fiddle carried Shumsky off to 
strange places. To the more practical listen- 
ers, the boy’s performance was of adult pro- 
portions. He caught the sentiment of the 
work, but with it all gave a straightforward, 
technically sound reading of it. 

Excerpts from Die Meistersinger and the 
finale from Scheherazade concluded the or- 
chestral program. The children sang a 
seventeenth century Allelulia, assisted by the 
choir of the Academy of the Sacred Heart. 


Juilliard Graduate The season’s first 


q concert of the 
School Orchestra Ciceieate  Aihoel 


Orchestra of the Juilliard School of Music 
took place at the Juilliard Auditorium on 
Saturday night. Albert Stoessel, the con- 
ductor of this body, presented Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso XII in B minor for string or- 
chestra, numbers for strings from the works 
of Beethoven, Arensky and Frank Bridge, 
and Beethoven’s concerto “for piano and or- 
chestra, with Jerome Rappaport as soloist. 
The Juilliard Orchestra, which includes 
players of both sexes, is a pliant and respon- 
sive instrument, capable of excellent tone 
shading, and entirely at Mr. Stoessel’s com- 
mand. In the Beethoven concerto they formed 
a musically secure and dynamically unobtru- 
sive background for Mr. Rappaport’s vivid 
pianistic delineation. A capacity audience, 
which included a number of standees, were 
cordially applausive for Mr. Stoessel, his co- 
horts, and the soloist in the piano concerto. 
Others singled out for appreciation were 
Harry Glickman and Samuel Antek, violins, 
and Mildred Sanders, cellist, who played 
solos in the Handel number. 


DECEMBER 4 


Eva Gauthier At the Town Hall, be- 

fore a rather sparsely 
populated house, Eva Gauthier, a singer of 
the diseuse type, gave a program of French, 
English, German and Spanish songs. Celius 
Dougherty contributed sympathetic accom- 
paniments, as well as two of his own com- 
positions. 

With Mme. Gauthier, singing seems to be 
cardinally an intellectual pursuit, tonal beau- 
ty and the finer points of the vocal art 
falling into a secondary groove. Her range 
is limited and the lower register is diffuse 
and of little resonance. 

The French songs were by Deodat de 
Leverac, Ravel and Debussy; those by 
American composers (young scholarship 
winners), by Paul Nordoff, Wintter Watts, 
Ernest Bacon and Celius Dougherty; 
Schoenberg represented Germany with four 
contributions, and numbers by tive modern 
krench composers completed the program. 
Among the last-named there were a Soneto 
a Cordoba, by de Falla, and three comp- 
tines by Frederic Mompou, both marked 
“trst time.” 


Philharmonic The wore pe 

by the ilharmonic 
Orchestra Orchestra was the 
overture to Russlan and Ludmilla by Glinka ; 
Liadoft’s Lac Knchanté and the same 
composer’s Kikimora; Strauss’ Death and 
Transfiguration, and a repetition of Tschai- 
kowskys fifth symphony trom an earlier 
program. This list was calculated to bring 
to the fore the virtuosity of both the con- 
ductor, Issay Dobrowen, and the orchestra. 
While one may question the strict necessity 
of some of the physical actions of Mr. Dob- 
rowen, he certainly knows his scores and 
gets results. He obtained delicate as well 
as radiant effects in Liadoft’s Le Lac En- 
chanté, and thrilling climaxes in the Strauss 
opus. The program was well balanced, 
highly interesting and, barring a wrong en- 
try by one of the cornetists, well performed. 


Guy Maier’s Along the austere 
ways of southern 


Musical Journey France, lined with 


shells of Rome’s power, rugged hills and 
twisted trees, Guy Maier led a troupe of 
lovers of Chopin from Paris to magnificent 
Majorca at the Barbizon-Plaza on Sunday 
afternoon. It was the second and last of 
his “musical journeys,” a delightful discov- 
ery on Mr. Maier’s part for the benefit of 
the jaded concert goer. 

The meeting of Chopin and Sand, with 
her two children, at Perpignan, their pathetic 
stay at Palma, the tragedy of Valdemosa, 
and their crushing return become living ex- 
periences infused with Mr. Maier’s enthusi- 
asm and his very human interest in the lov- 
ers. But there were others in this little 
drama’s cast. The ghost of the mad apothe- 
cary who lived at Valdemosa stalked again 
through the coffin-like corridors of the de- 
serted monastery, and there was the great- 
great-great grand-daughter of the very goat 
—perhaps—that served Chopin with goat's 
milk, and Maurice and Solange, Sand’s chil- 
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dren played through the gardens again, ran 
about the well, and ate oranges and made 
themselves sick from the very sketch Maur- 
ice made of them both. And of course there 
were fancy donkeys and plain donkeys, who 
trotted along the roads while Mr. Maier 
played Ibert’s Little White Donkey. 

Lee Pattison shared the honors with Mr. 
Maier, this time as soloist of the occasion, 
doing ten preludes, the sonata in B flat 
minor, polonaise in C sharp minor and 
scherzo in the same key, all composed at 
Majorca. Mr. Pattison proved to be an ef- 
fective Chopin interpreter, imaginative, and 
yet not over-sentimental. The preludes, 
cleverly arranged to contrast their mood 
and color, retained their individuality; the 
sonata and other pieces were virile and 
clearly outlined. It was good to see the two 
= together again, even in these new 
roles. 


Musical Silhouettes, 
which served a season 
ago to bring Doris Kenyon into the musical 
scheme of things, presented her again in a 
recital at Town Hall on Sunday evening. 

Old French, Irish and Spanish folk songs, 
as well as Russian and German homely 
tunes, were daintily, sadly, coquettishly sung 
and acted, as the moment asked. There were 
also miniature tragedies—Sister Madeline, 
In Milady’s Garden—which gave Miss Ken- 
yon a wider scope for her dramatic talents. 
One of the choice pieces of the evening was 
an Elizabethan air discovered a short time 
ago by Yvette Guilbert in the British Mu- 
seum, transcribed by her, and presented to 
Miss Kenyon. The simplicity of the words 
and the easy flow of the melody were par- 
ticularly suited to her graces. 

Her theatrical skill and ability to shade 
her movements as she does her voice, her 
poise and excellent taste in costume are al- 
ways evident. The Musical Silhouettes are 
entertaining; Miss Kenyon completely in- 
triguing, and her audience spends the eve- 
ning in the hollow of her hand. 


Doris Kenyon 


Barrere Little Symphony 
(See Variations, page 19) 


“Episodes — Composi- 
tions in Dance Form” is 
Angna Enters’ own description of her un- 
usual ‘art—half pantomime, half dance. 
Though her description is complete, it can 
hardly do justice to the haunting loveliness 
of these episodes, or to their grotesque hu- 
mor, as the case may be. 

Sunday evening’s entertainment at the 
Guild theatre, brought several of the old 
favorite sketches and many new ones. 
Vienna, Provincial, 1910 (in homage to Ar- 
thur Schnitzler) had its début. Though one 
of the minor episodes of the occasion, the 
poignancy and subtle drawing of the lonely 
girl’s Return from Prayers, her stay At the 
Party, and Return from the Party is a haunt- 
ing thing. Two movements from Land of 
the Plumed Serpent, too, had a first time. 
The cycle is “an abstract fantasy” treating 
on the paganism of the Greeks and the 
Christian paganism of the Mexican Indian. 
The two excerpts of Sunday’s program were 
Peon’s Heavenly Robe and Virgin of the 
Fields. 

A veritable treasure of little scenes was 
placed before Miss Enters’ audience, and an 
audience which filled the theatre was com- 
pletely captured by this young woman who 
brought them snatches of the past, and a 
peek or two at the grotesque humor of our 
own past decade. 

Madeleine Marshall was at the piano. 
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Lotte 
LEHMANN ® 


AGAIN TRIUMPHS 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


“Hearers acclaim Lotte Lehmann’s singing of lieder” 
(headline in the New York American of November 29th, 1932) 





“Mme. Lehmann introduced herself here last Winter as a vocal recitalist, 
and her success with the public and the critics was instantaneous and striking. 
Last evening she not only duplicated that triumph but even intensified it. 

“Vocal richness and flexibility there were; colorings suited to every re- 
quired emotion; faultless blendings of tone and text; and rich understanding 
of the meanings of the poets and the musical intentions of the composers. 

“Tt was a memorable evening for lovers of great songs greatly inter- 
preted, and Mme. Lehmann won a series of ovations.”—Leonard Liebling. 


“Lotte Lehmann stirs big audience” 
(headline in New York Times of November 29th, 1932) 


“The quality of the woman shows in her singing, her humanity, her rich 
sensibility and feeling, and the fact that she is always imbued with the spirit 
of music and text. Mme. Lehmann sang with the wealth of color, the mu- 
sicianship and understanding which are among her fortunate qualifications. 

“Schumann’s ‘An den Sonnenschein’ was the occasion for a prolonged 
demonstration by the audience, and it represented joyously the healthiness 
and poetry of Mme. Lehmann’s art. She has a glorious vocal organ and 
extraordinary expressive resource. It was hard for the audience, which 
remained to ask encores, to leave the hall.”—Olin Downes. 


Writing in the Times last year, Mr. Olin Downes said of Mme. 
Lehmann’s sold out recital: 


“There are no bad seasons for great artists. The largest audience that 
the Town Hall has had this season filled every available seat in the hall and 
on the stage, and included the maximum number of standees permitted by 
law.” 


This statement is borne out by Mme. Lehmann’s wonderful tour this year, 7 
as follows: 





Nov. 15 Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 11 Louisville, Ky. 
16 Northampton, Mass. 13 St. Louis, Mo. 
18 Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 Winnipeg, Can. 
21 New York 18 Minneapolis, Minn. 
24 Montreal, Can. 23 Philadelphia, at me : 
28 bins i (Philharmonic) 
30 “saa wa = Hatt 25 Hartford, Conn. 
anol etine 27. New York (Philharmonic) 
Dec. 6 Los Angeles, Cal. 29 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8 San Francisco, Cal. (Philharmonic) 
13 Berkeley, Cal. Feb. 1 Washington, D. C. 
15 Sacramento, Cal. 8 New York—Town Hall 
16 Oakland, Cal. ee “a 
Jan. 3 New York—Waldorf-Astoria 71 } comegy > Rl 
6 Kitchener, Ont. 23 Troy, N. Y. 
9 Columbus, O. 26 New York—Town Hall 
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Prima Donna Soprano Metropolitan Opera 


1932 Engagements: 


9 appearances in Argentina in Opera 


ppearances Metropolitan Opera, N. Y. 
ppearances in California in Opera 
ppearances in Concert 
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La Prensa 

In the part of the protagonist she displayed 
her gifts as a singer; a voice of easy emission, 
crystalline and suave timbre and which con- 
trary to the usual rule has a warmth of qual- 
ity in the lyric range as well as in the higher. 


Ii Nattino D’Italia 

THe Pusiic THUSIASTICALLY RECEIVES 
Liry Pons. . . . Lily Pons is truly an interest- 
ing artist, elegant, gracious, fine, with a most 
sympathetic voice. 


La Critica 

Lity Pons Has Ovation IN THE TEATRO 
Coton. Lily Pons was a gracious Rosina, with 
the same beauty of voice we had admired 
previously. The aria of the second act, sung 
impeccably, with an arabesque lure brought 
her a prolonged ovation. 


La Fronda 

Her mastery of the character of Rosina, her 
sprightliness, her picaresque and opportune 
grace, the finesse of her movement, her ele- 
gance, in fact, everything, revealed the love 
with which Lily Pons acts in this comedy, 
also lending a note of communicative emotion 
truly exquisite and delicious. 


La Tribuna Popular 

At the great concert of Lily Pons, the 
delirious public accompanied her even to the 
Casino. To the delicacy of a concert singer, 
she united the formidable art of the diva. 


El Ideal 

Lily Pons is without doubt a magnificent, 
extraordinary, natural phenomenon. Her voice, 
emerging naturally from her throat without 
the least effort, is comparable, I believe, with 
the extraordinary beauty of a rainbow or an 
aurora borealis. 


La Manana 

The interpretation of Lucia which Lily Pons 
gave us can be classified as the happiest reali- 
zation in Montevideo. Her facile emission, her 
perfect phrasing, exquisite mus‘cal sentiment 
and her free scenic action resulting from an 
intelligent comprehension of her character all 
contributed to realize and beautify her work. 
The art of Lily Pons is the sort which com- 
pletely fills the heart and evokes such a strong 
emotion that it is impossible to find a word 
to express it. 
La Republica 

Lily Pons again was greatly applauded in 
the Barber of Seville. 
El Diario de Placa 

Lily Pons, the great attraction of the open- 
ing of the Lyric Theater, provoked delirious 
ovations. 


Knabe Piano 


2 appearances in Uruguay in Opera 
2 appearances on Radio 


El Dia 

Lily Pons fully triumphed in our midst. 
Her greatest brilliance lies in the higher regis- 
ter, which is one of the purest timbre, firm, 
sure, which she emits with a perfectly even 
technic and a phenomenal dominance of her 
vocal organ. It is a marvelous expression of her 
privileged throat, thrillingly singing its story. 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 

Pons 1x Lucta Wins San Francisco’s Ac- 
cLaim. The Mad Scene confirmed all that had 
been said and written of her. She was heralded 
correctly—-a phenomenon. 


San Francisco Examiner 

Lity Pons Wins New Triumpns. Lily Pons 
triumphed. She captured the house with the 
aria in the first act (Lucia), and when she 
had sung the Mad Scene there was such an 
outburst of enthusiasm as San Francisco has 
rarely equalled. It was beautiful singing and 
inspired acting. 


Los Angeles Examiner 

Lity Pons AcAin TriuMPHs aT PHILHAR- 
MoNIc, The more intimate atmosphere of the 
concert hall permits a greater display of per- 
sonality and charm than that of opera, and 
the gracious manner of the singer won im- 
mediate friendliness on the part of her audi- 
ence. 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 

Lily Pons yesterday sang to the largest audi- 
ence of her career. There were more than 
4,000 in the opera house and 16,000 in Expo- 
sition Auditorium, to which her mellifluous 
tones were perfectly transmitted by radio. 
Again her dazzling coloratura astonished. Her 
clarion-clear high F, topping a cascade of trills, 
brought bravos and a stampede of applause. 


Los Angeles Times 

The large audience was attracted by the 
magic name of Lily Pons and her singing. 
Her winning personality, her beauty on the 
stage and her high notes rewarded them. Miss 
Pons is an exquisite Gilda. (Rigoletto) 


Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express 

Lily Pons is charming in Rigoletto. A com- 
plete capitulation to the charm of the ultra- 
modern nightingale, Lily Pons, was again 
emphasized by a capacity audience at Philhar- 
monic Auditorium when she depicted an en- 
tirely new Gilda. To say that Miss Pons fitted 
the role perfectly is but to compliment her 
naturalness, for it was unnecessary for her to 
take the trouble to act. 
Los Angeles Times 

Vicrory Gors to Lity Pons. Opera Throng 
Hails Young Singer in Lucia. Exquisite Voice 
and Charm of Soprano Laud 


Hollywood Citizen-News 

Lity Pons Haitep 1n Lucta Triumpn, Ova- 
tion Given Song Star at Philharmonic. 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver) 

Li_y Pons Given Rousinc Ovation at Con- 
cert Here. Rarely has Denver had the op- 
portunity of hearing such familiar composi- 
tions as the famous Caro Nome sung with 
such limpidity of tone production, exquisite 
phrasing and genuine personality as Lily Pons 
revealed in its interpretation. 


Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 

No grass grows in the streets near the con- 
cert halls where Lily Pons chooses to sing. 
Miss Pons is acknowledged to be the mistress 
of the art of ornate song. Reports have come 
in from all sides in the past year of the skill, 
the elegance, the freshness, the fine taste with 
which she accomplishes her vocal embroideries. 
All those reports she miraculously lived up to. 


Cincinnati Enquirer 

Lity Pons 1n Tuirp Triumpn. Need it be 
said that for the third appearance here the 
singer emphasized her supremacy among colo- 
raturas? Miss Pons sang with an ease that 
left her hearers in suspenseful pose. 


Cincinnati Post 

An audience which packed Music Hall to 
the doors and overflowed upon the stage ac- 
claimed the exquisite voice and charming per- 
sonality of the diminutive Lily Pons, whose 
coloratura voice has been the sensation of the 
last two seasons. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Pons Captures Hearts at Hatt. Audience 
is Spellbound. When one senses that warm 
current of feeling that emanates from the 
singer, flows out through the hall and holds 
the audience spellbound in breathless admira- 
tion one can think of few things more thrill 
ing, little that detaches one so completely from 
all that is earthbound, commonplace or dull. 
Hers is the expressiveness of quality, pure and 
exquisite. It runs evenly through everything 
she does. 
Cleveland Press 

Critic Wants ANGELs To Sinc Like Lity 
Pons. If this reviewer is ever so fortunate as 
to get to heaven, it is his fondest hope that 
the angels will appear and sing like Lily Pons 
did in Public Hall last night. The memory 
of that occasion will serve to illumine many 
a dreary day when the gods seem unkind and 
the average music maker seems only an an- 
noyance between here and eternity. 
Dayton Herald 

MacNeTic PERSONALITY AND ARISTOCRATIC 
Persona.ity of Pons Capture Dayton Audience. 
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No Wagner at the Metropolitan Opera this week. 
Is that progress? 
soncliie 
Too bad there is no way of fining musical per- 
formers for exceeding the speed limit. 





To impart more ability than one has, seems para- 
doxical; still, many vocal and instrumental teachers 
contrive to do so. 


a ‘ 


Elektra was electric at the Metropolitan premiére 
last Saturday. The audience rewarded the overpow- 
ering performance with a million volts of enthu- 
siasm. 


< 


MacDowell Colony Jubilee 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H., was 
celebrated in New York last Wednesday evening with 
a gala concert at Carnegie Hall, given by part of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
and distinguished conductors, soloists, composers and 
speakers. Mrs. MacDowell, widow of the composer, 
and leading spirit of the Colony, was expected to be 
present as the guest of honor. 

It is not necessary to expatiate at this time upon 
the musical achievements of Edward A. MacDowell, 
for his history is familiar not only to Americans but 
also to the rest of the musical world, for he was 
our first composer to achieve international recogni- 
tion and renown. 

In this land, however, MacDowell is looked upon 
as something more than a finely gifted musician. He 
worked in his day for the dignified standing of the 
American composer, and the acceptance of serious 
\merican music as worthy of performance on pro- 
grams with the best of the European products. 
Strange as it may seem now, there was a period not 
so long ago, when American music was hardly ever 
performed at any orchestral concerts except those 
especially devoted to our native compositions. 

MacDowell’s idealistic nature went even further 
and he stipulated in his will that after his death, his 
peaceful Peterboro home be turned into a practical 
sanctuary where American composers, painters, 
poets, writers, could live periodically at nominal cost 
while completing some of their creations. 

That small sanctuary finally developed into the 
present extensive MacDowell Colony, with its large 
acreage, many houses, and other equipment. Mrs, 
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MacDowell labored unceasingly in the spirit of her 
noble minded husband and barely managed to keep 
the Colony going by giving recitals and lectures all 
over the country. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs and many important individuals, in the world 
of music, art, finance and business, joined Mrs. 
MacDowell in her endeavors, and thereafter her 
personal struggles were rendered easier. 

The Colony is a success today and bestowing true 
artistic benefits, but money is still required to keep 
the valuable work going. That is why the present 
twenty-fifth anniversary is being widely publicized 
and observed, and most properly so. One of the 
forms the celebration is taking is the performance of 
a MacDowell composition this week, by every orches- 
tra in America. 

Ernest Schelling is now the president of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association, and since his acces- 
sion to that office has worked unceasingly in the in- 
terests of the notable Colony at Peterboro. 


HO 


Orestes the Greek and Hamlet 
the Dane 


One distinct advantage, even neglecting its musi- 
cal significance, of the Metropolitan Opera presenta- 
tion of Elektra is that it stirs cerebration. The good 
old stand-bys may come and go without once caus- 
ing a mental flicker. But given something new and 
different, and the wheels begin to go round. Where- 
upon it is impossible not to be struck with the iden- 
tical plot core in this drama once told by Sophocles, 
and in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. A queen-mother con- 
nives with a paramour to murder her king-husband 
and raise the murderer to his place. Is this the 
story of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 
or of Hamlet, Gertrude and Claudius? And each 
dramatist concerns himself not with the murder but 
with the son’s obligation to avenge his father. And 
to each the psychological significance lies in the ne- 
cessity to kill a mother. May such a thing be done 
with impunity ? 

Then follows the development, distinct with the 
racial differences of ancient Greek and modern Teu- 
tonic reasoning. Said Sophocles, using the Delphic 
oracle for his mouth-piece, a father’s death must be 
avenged. And straightway, neglecting all other con- 
siderations, Orestes kills his mother and her partner 
in crime, Aegisthus. Says Sophocles, but a son may 
not kill a mother. And the Eumenides are sent to 
scourge him. Right is right, and wrong is wrong, 
and the breaking of every law must bear its inevit- 
able consequence. 


Then turn to the complicated Northern reasoning. 
Hamlet, unlike Orestes, cannot take his deeds one at 
a time. He must see the whole problem through 
to its ultimate conclusion before he acts. May a 
son murder a mother for any reason whatever? 
Hamlet says no. She is to be left to her conscience. 
And when he so far forgets himself as to reproach 
her, his father’s ghost appears and chides him. Is 
he, then, simply to kill his uncle? Not at all. The 
villain must first be discredited in the eyes of the 
court. Hamlet must set traps for that self-betrayal. 
And even that is not enough. To kill his uncle while 
he, himself, is heir to benefit by that death is un- 
thinkable. Almost the problem defeats him until the 
uncle precipitates the climax by poisoning Hamlet. 
Then he is free to stab and kill since his own death 
is imminent. 

One is Greek: the other Teutonic. Almost one 
could wish for the simplicity and single-mindedness 
of the ancient Greek. Instead there is this modern 
heritage : 

“The native due of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment. 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 

———- ©. 


Another Broken Lance 


Of all futile undertakings, pointing young people 
in the way older people think they should go is, per- 
haps, the most quixotic. Yet Reinald Werrenrath 
wittily, charmingly, entertainingly has entered the 
lists. Ina recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
he poises his lance and charges mightily. And why? 
But perhaps the instinct of experience to play Cas- 
sandra is as inescapable as is the determination of 
youth to act Phaéton. Like Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, the one must tell his tale even to reluctant 
ears. 

Do not, pleads Mr. Werrenrath, become a profes- 
sional singer—unless you must. That, in essence, is 
his message. Voice is not sufficient indication of a 
call, he maintains. There is an “indefinable some- 
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thing,” a “vital spark” that forces you to sing, gives 
you insight. Again and again he backs off and at- 
tacks the problem with a new set of words, trying 
valiantly to elucidate the unexplainable, to give to 
the young aspirant a measuring stick whereby he 
may determine in advance his chances of success. 
Nor is he the first to try for a definition of that 
psychic something: the “it” of Elinor Glynn, the 
power “to put it over” of the theatre. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s favorite name for it is “the singing instinct.” 

Leaving at length this debatable ground as to 
whether the aspirant has or has not that “genuine 
singing talent rather than the universal desire to 
sing,” Mr. Werrenrath occupies himself for a time 
with the subject of the selection of a teacher. Vitally 
important, he believes that finding of a competent 
guide and mentor. And again he is belted about 
with strictures. It is not necessary to dash off to 
Europe: it is not even essential to invade the great 
music centres. Stay, he advises, with that one how- 
ever humble who first helped you. But then, honor- 
ably, he hangs out his red lanterns. There are pit- 
falls. Every voice, every personality even needs 
different handling. Great singers do not of necessity 
make great teachers. And there are so many things 
to learn again he is bogged down in a morass 
of difficulties. 

And if Mr. Werrenrath has difficulties in saying 
his say, what of the young student whom he would 
guide? It just goes to show that after all these mat- 
ters solve themselves. One who can be warned off, 
would have quit anyway of his own inertia. None 
but the brave deserve the fair. And if any formula 
for assuring the future has yet been found, bring it 
on! The individual, musician or another, has like the 
Englishman’s England just to “muddle along,” 
stumbling, falling and rolling in the mud, sliding, 
slipping and landing on his head or his heels accord- 
ing to his own particular bit of luck. Almost it must 
be admitted that inexperience may be wise and right 
to ignore the dark prophesyings of experience. Were 
rashness and caution to run a race, which horse 
would carry your money ? 


—- & —-— 
Is the Artist a Show-off? 


Lorado Taft says so. “We take up art because it 
gives us a chance to show off,” is the dictum of that 
eminent sculptor. It might be argued that since, as 
everyone says—and everyone can never be wrong— 
artists are just grown-up children, and since children 
are prone to attract attention to themselves by any 
device conceivable, then Q. E. D. the artist is a 
show-off. 

Why is a banker a banker; or a broker a broker; 
or a green-grocer a green-grocer? Because, they 
would have answered back in 1924-28, there is 
money to be made in banking, broking, and green- 
grocering. But why should one want to make money ? 
First, one must live. Second, one must keep up with 
the Joneses. Show-off stuff. If children are raised 
in homes where the neighbor’s possessions are held 
up for admiration, those children in all probability 
are going forth into the world to acquire for their 
own benefit—and to show the neighbors in their turn 
—similar possessions. If children grow up in homes 
where an ability to read Greek is a sine gua non of 
graceful living, they will, in turn, doubtless add 
classic laurels to their brows before they die. And 
how does this desire to shine in one’s own, peculiar 
world differ from the small boy’s “Look at me chin 
myself”? No doubt as time goes on money for its 
own sake and scholarship for its own sake assert 
their individual lure but as an original motivation 
the seeking of plaudits surely has its force quite as 
much in the more obscure as in the publicly ac- 
claimed occupations. 

Why does the painter paint, the singer sing, the 
actor act? Possibly he has grown up in a world 
where mothers and fathers did likewise, thus giving 
him the initial impulse. But this is less often true 
in the artistic world than in the commercial. More 
likely is it that these children of light see pictures and 
hear harmonies within themselves that force them to 
their careers against and not with the family current. 
When Willie says to father, “Father, I’ve decided. I 
want to be a millionaire.” Father says, “Fine, my 
son. If you work hard. . . .” But when Algernon 
says, “Father, I am going to be an opera singer,” 
father more than likely answers, “Stuff and nonsense 
and piffle.” And to mother, “He gets this foolish- 
ness from your side of the family.” 

To be sure, the artist lives of, by, and for the 
public. His measure of success cannot be banked, it 
must come in applause. But is it the need of ap- 
plause that drives him, or the need to sing? Lorado 
Taft might, just might, be suspected of a tongue-in- 
cheek tendency to show off when he wrote that 
sentence. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


Well, who would have thought it? I certainly did 
not. Neither did frére and cher Lawrence Gilman. 
Other critical prophets also felt as he and I did. 
Our doubts were shared by the artistic executives 
and singing forces of the Metropolitan. The public 
viewed the prospect frostily and fearfully. 

What am I talking about? Why, the Elektra 
premiére at the Metropolitan last Saturday after- 
noon. You could have knocked me down with a 
Johann Strauss feather or a Debussy gossamer after 
the terrific Elektra had danced herself to a finale of 
death, and I saw the auditors remain in their places 
and heard them applaud and cheer for a full quarter 
of an hour. I, a flinty opera cynic, was shaken my- 
self, and trying to gulp down my feelings all through 
the concluding pages of the Strauss score. But the 
gulp stuck in my throat and would not be swallowed. 

What has come over all of us hereabouts? Were 
we ripe for a new sensation? Were we caught una- 
wares by the compelling might of a tremendous, ele- 
mental drama, and masterful, overwhelming music? 
That might apply to those unfamiliar with the 
Hofmannsthal-Strauss modernized Greek opera, but 
how about the rest of us, who had heard Elektra re- 
peatedly in New York (in 1910) when Oscar Ham- 
merstein produced it at his Manhattan Opera? Has 
Strauss’ music changed since then? Have we 
changed ? 

All those questions came into my mind when I 
went behind stage after the matinee last Saturday 
and found myself the centre of a crowd of excited 
persons trying to mob Gatti-Casazza with congratu- 
lations. He stood white faced, shaken, overcome, 
and weeping silently. His associate executive, 
Edward Ziegler, with wet eyes, stammered thanks 
to the well wishers. I stared in awed amazement. 
Two impresarios in tears. A new page was then and 
there added to the history of music. 

eee 


What Lawrence Gilman published in the Herald 
Tribune of December 4 (written in advance of the 
premiére) was this, in part: 

It is difficult to believe that the operatic public will ever— 
or for a long, long time—feel like taking this clamant, dis- 
hevelled wildcat of Strauss and von Hofmannsthal to its 
bosom: the strange and terrible creature’s claws are far too 
sharp, its fur is anything but dainty, its yowling is persistent, 
its habits are repellent. Some of us would be amazed to 
learn that Mr. Gatti-Casazza himself has any expectation of 
a popular success for the work. Presumably he has added 
“Elektra” to the Metropolitan’s repertoire for the same 
reason that he added Debussy’s irremediably unattractive 
“Pelléas”—“for the sake of the list,” as the book publishers 
say ; rather than because he has any hope of selling it. 

To the New York public that was first exposed to 
“Elektra” almost a quarter-century ago by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, the experience of sitting before this sombre and terri- 
ble music-drama seemed like an evening spent in a madhouse, 
with the lights out and the maniacs loose and uproarious. 
Even the majority of the professional critics of that day 
could see little in the work but a sort of lyrico-dramatic 
charnel house and lunatic asylum combined. Critics may 
have learned to view “Elektra” from a somewhat different 
point of view; but it would be wildly fantastical to hope 
that the general public attitude toward the work has mate- 
rially altered. 

When Mr. Gilman refers to the public, he explains 
that he means the persons for whom opera spells 
Gioconda, Aida, Rigoletto, Lucia, and the like; and 
not those who adore the greater Wagner, Cosi fan 
tutte, Pelleas and Melisande, and similar musical 
matter. 

Even most of us critics were stultified when we 
originally heard the Elektra music, and Mr. Gilman 
describes our reactions correctly. Last Saturday, 
I feel sure that it held no sealed measures, certainly 
no aural terrors, for any member of the listening 
critical guild. 

It seems reasonably safe to say that in his earlier 
days Strauss was truly composing for a future which 
has now entirely caught up with him. Some adven- 
turous souls keep saying that it has even passed 
him. Just what their reaction will be to this re- 
newed Elektra triumph remains to be seen. They 
had considered that opera and the earlier Salome 
safely tagged as outmoded and headed toward early 
oblivion ; and their continued European performances 
merely an expedient, complimentary gesture to 
Strauss, where his presence was desired to swell the 
receipts at the box offices. 

Horace Johnson reviews the Metropolitan per- 
formance for you on another page of the Musical 
Courier and at this moment I have not read his 
article. Doubtless he will agree with me that the 
cast was remarkably good, that Artur Bodanzky did 


the best job he ever has shown in New York, and that 
the orchestra played superbly. I venture to say, 
however, that my colleague probably accompanies me 
still further in my views, and credits the undeniable 
success—triumph is the truer word this time—pri- 
marily to the intrinsic grip of the Hofmannsthal 
drama and the seductions of Strauss’ music. _ That 
music is of unforgettable might, of haunting beauty. 
I am still under the spell it exerted last Saturday 
afternoon. It gave me thrills I shall not forget for 
many a day. It proved to me anew that I am not 
nearly as hardboiled in the opera house as I try to 
appear to myself. 

Elektra and Salome rank as the greatest music 
dramas of the post-Wagner period, together with 
Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. And yet what 
polar opposites, the French poet and the German real- 
ist. That is what makes the musical game so excit- 
ingly versatile and still keeps me tallying on the 
sidelines when no doubt I should have been pen- 
sioned long ago. 

zene, 

Along from Emil Enna, the Portland, Ore., com- 
poser-pianist, comes a breezy letter inclosing a pro- 
gram given at a November 8 concert in Washington, 
D. C., by the United States Marine Band, Captain 
Taylor Branson, conductor. All the composers are 
natives or residents of Oregon, and the works heard 
have been published and performed by artists and 
orchestras of standing. The larger opuses were 
F. Dominic Waedenschwiler’s overture, The Call of 
the West, and Beautiful Willamette (choral) ; Albert 
M. Schuff’s choral Ode to Music; Mary Evelene 
Calbreath’s E minor quartet for strings; Emil Enna’s 
Miniature Dance Suite, and Clyde B. Aitchison’s 
choral When Twilight Dews. Songs also had per- 
formance, composed by E. Frankie Walker, Marian 
Bauer, Tom Dobson, Emilie Frances Bauer, Dent 
Mowrey. 

ene 

I am the proud and grateful recipient of an organ 
solo, Passacaglia, written for and dedicated to the 
Editor of the Musical Courier by Frank M. Church, 
a student at the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, where the composer played the work with 
success, as impartial sources report. Mr. Church 
sends me also an organ Fugue in E minor. Both 
pieces are thematically distinctive, broadly harmon- 
ized, and fluently counterpointed. 

nem e 


This department wrote an enthusiastic review last 
week of the work being done by the “World Broad- 
casting Service,” and had not the accuracy to call 
that corporation by its right name, World Broad- 
casting System, Inc. Contrite correction is herewith 
made, with apologies. si 

For several seasons I had been promising myself 
the experience of hearing Georges Barrére lead his 
Little Symphony Orchestra and give his explanatory 
remarks about the numbers on the program. For 
some reason, probably because I like to keep Sun- 
day nights free from concert going, I missed all the 
Sabbath séances of Barrére until this week when 
I suddenly decided to attend after I had read that he 
was to do several delightful old compositions and 
two that were brand new. 

I went to the Civic Repertory Theatre, a forbid- 
dingly grim looking place and found a large congre- 
gation (at low prices of admission) on hand to com- 
mune with the offerings of Barrére and his band. 
The latter walked on, and I counted them—thirteen, 
all told, strings, brass, woodwind, and percussion. 

Barrére, in picturesque and witty French-English 
dialect, gave us some terse facts and opinions about 
works by Cesare Negri, Ercole Pasquini, Baldas- 
sare Galuppi, and K. P. E. Bach (symphony No. 2, 
in E flat) and then the Little Orchestra played them 
with earnest musicianship, while Barrére led with 
insight and devotion. The technical accord of the 
organization was not always perfect, but that did 
not matter, for anyone could have guessed that there 
is not enough money taken in at these concerts to 
pay for frequent rehearsing. The spirit of the per- 
formance got over and communicated itself to the 
listeners. 

A new suite, Fifth Avenue, by Ruth Coleman 
Caldor, did not reveal more than light talent, and 
orchestration made by the lady herself ; but another 
collection of pieces, calied From the Black Belt, by 
William Grant Still, colored composer, impressed me 
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by its clever and witty ideas, sensible brevity, and 
brilliant touches in orchestral treatment. The com- 
position is jazz only in suggestion. An atmospheric 
arrangement by H. M. Jacquet, of Brahms’ E flat 
Rhapsody for piano, and Florent Schmitt’s Pupazzi, 
opus 36, completed the program. Pupazzi, pleasing. 
tuneful, transparent, and direct writing, is in sur- 
prising contrast to Schmitt’s later esoteric sour-char- 
actered music presented by him in his concert at the 
Town Hall Club not long ago. What on earth de- 
flected that French composer from the style of 
Pupazzi and his attractive quintet, and caused him to 
lose himself in the drear and devious paths of the 
modernists ? 

After the concert, Barrére pulled a chair to the 
footlights, sat down, talked to his audience in inti- 
mate fashion, and invited them to talk to him. He 
made a plea for the modern and especially the young 
composer. “Don’t dislike music only because it is in 
the new idiom,” he said, “because sooner or later you 
will be accustomed to that method of writing, and 
will get to suspect new compositions done in the con- 
servative manner. ‘It is so simple, it must be bad,’ 
you might say to yourself.” 

These Barrére concerts are unique, should be taken 
farther uptown, ensconced in an attractive small 
auditorium, and be financed by someone who would 
truly like to do much musical good for comparatively 
little money. ' 

Barrére did not ask for this article. He did not 
even know that its writer was at the concert, for he 
said to his listeners : “There are no critics here so let 
us speak frankly.” (Horrible thought! Maybe 
Barrére did see me there.) : 

ReRe 


Eric von der Goltz, Jr., obliges with a clipping 
from The Liberty County Farmer (November 10) 
of Joplin, Montana, and adds that it is his favorite 
newspaper : 

Senator and Mrs. Leonard Plank from south of Chester 
were among the music lovers who attended the band concert 
Saturday evening. Senator Plank accompanied Hayes Starks 
in his rendition of ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,’ with 
variations, a clarinet solo, during which Hayes was taken 
suddenly ill and became unconscious. His illness was attri 
buted to something he had eaten for supper and the clos¢- 
ness of the stage, but he recovered sufficiently to render the 
wonderful selection at supper time. These gentlemen are 
both accomplished musicians and of a class that one seldom 
finds in rural districts. 

Mr. von der Goltz’s postscript reads: “Music, I 
am happy to notice, is absolved from all blame.” 

ere, 

Professor D. H. Silvius, Jr., 2933 South Hobart 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, would like to 
know the whereabouts of the following: Sofia 
Scalchi (last heard from as living in Turin, Italy), 
Nelson Illingworth. Elise Kutscherra-de Nys, 
Milka Ternina, Carolina White, Emma Juch-Weil- 
man, Jean Gordon. If you have the information, 
please forward it to Professor Silvius, musicologist, 
historian, and occasional corrector of inadvertencies 
appearing in the Musical Courier. 

eRe, 

In the company of a young musician, I was leaving 
the unfinished and rather dull Florent Schmitt con- 
cert I spoke of in a previous paragraph, when a men- 
dicant stopped us with the request, “Can you help 
me to get some place to sleep?” “Give him the ticket 
stubs for the Schmitt concert,” my companion whis- 
pered with all the sardonic cruelty of youth. 

eRe 

A new book by Frank H. Simonds is called Can 
America Stay at Home? Yes, now that every home 
has a radio. 

ene 

And also just issued are two further books on 
Wagner. At last the world can learn about him 
by reading Guy de Pourtales’ The Story of an Artist, 
and Hans Reissiger’s The Youth of Richard Wagner. 

nme 

When Paderewski counts his shekels after his 
forthcoming American tour, he probably will feel 
that Depression in this country is merely an idle 
rumor. 

nee 

Two lads were arrested for the theft of some 
Lully music from the Music Branch of the New 
York Public Library. I like Lully, too, but I 
wouldn’t steal for him. 

eee 

Stop press musical news: Al Smith sang a tenor 
solo at a New York community concert; and Ethel 
McCabe, of Oakland, Cal., won the Pacific Coast 
championship for cow-calling. 

eRe 

Christmas cheer and Christmas carols in the court- 
yards arrive at about the same time. I'll make you 
a present of the carols. 
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Good Lord, what I have to overhear oc- 
casionally from the swell auditors at the 
Plaza Artistic Mornings. For instance, a 
dowager opened her program, glanced at it 
hastily and turning to her neighbor said, 
“How strange. A Zirato. What is a 
Zirato?” 

“I'm sure I 
replied. 

“Dear, dear,” exclaimed 
reading the program again; 
funny? It’s a man’s name. 

* * * 


don’t know,” the other lady 


the 
“why, 


dowager, 
isn’t that 


Johnny Carroll smiled sweetly when some- 


one asked how he came out at his recent 
Town Hall recital. “I have made money 
every year for years.” That guy’s got a 


system worth trying at Monte Carlo. 
* * 


(associate editor of the Cos- 
mopolitan) and Mrs. Davin, amateur 
Pianists, have become rabid devotees of the 
two-piano cult since hearing Vera Brodsky 
and Harold Triggs do their weekly Sunday 
recitals over the radio. Tom went out and 
bought two upright pianos and now he and 
the lovely missus are spending all their spare 
time in double but unified musical perform- 
ance. 


Tom Davin 


** * 

The beloved New York World-Telegram 
of November 29 has this caption: “Lillie 
Lehmann Sings for Jobless Women.” Aside 
from the fact that the name was “Lilli” and 
that Lilli Lehmann died half a dozen or 
more years ago, the caption is absolutely 
o.k. My pal, Pitts Sanborn, is the critic 
of the W.-T. and all the musical items 
should be submitted to him for approval. 
(Please forgive me, Pitts, for trying to pile 
more work on your already burdened shoul- 
ders.) 

* * * 

Marion Bauer wore the smile that lingers 
when the audience gave truly warm applause 
to her three clever piano pieces played by 
Frances Nash at that gifted performer’s 
Town Hall recital. Marion was fairly en- 
titled to a bow on her own account but 
modestly refrained from taking it. 

* * * 


Ain't those Soviets the hustlers? Emma 
Reddell, the soprano, has been engaged by 
their government to undertake a Russian 
tour, and when I went to her recent Car- 
negie Hail recital, a bushy haired indi- 
vidual standing outside and distributing slips 
of paper, pushed into my hand a circular 


advertising the opening of a new Soviet film 
called Red and White. 
* * * 


Gee, we've got some critics on our ancient 
and competent paper. The Musical Courier 
reviewer was the only one who knew the 
name of little Guilia Bustabo’s encore at the 
Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra concert. 
The added number, unaccompanied, was 
Sauret’s Cadenza to the Paganini concerto. 

ay 


When the piano crashed through the badly 
made platform at that Town Hall Club con- 
cert in honor of Florent Schmitt, it had to 
be hurriedly propped up with a fire ax. The 
propper-up who courageously crawled under 
the piano, risked his dress suit, and saved 
the situation, was Walter E. Koons, artist- 
manager of the Mason and Hamlin piano 
emporium. All amateur firemen aren’t dead 
yet even if little red carts are no longer 
pulled through the streets. 

* * ~ 


Here I am beating the news sheets of New 
York again with rumors. First I have been 
told by a whispered voice that the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will give a twenty- 
four week season next year instead of the 
sixteen weeks scheduled for 1932-33. Sec- 
ond, that Chicago spy of mine—Auntie in 
Evanston—wrote to say that Ravinia will 
open again next summer with most if 
not all of the singers recruited from the 
Metropolitan stage. (Is that the reason 
Louis Eckstein has been elected to the Met.’s 
exalted executive council?) Thirdly, that 
the Chicago Civic Opera is to start with a 
bang next fall and hit on all four (or is it 
twelve) cylinders during the winter of 1934. 
Fourthly (this sounds like an old-fashioned 
New England sermon, all threats and 
promises of Hell fire. Maybe it is, at that), 
the magnificent edifices at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York where extravagant opera, 
music dramas, operettas, ballets and other 
spectacles are to be loosed starting Decem- 
ber 27, will not be offered before January 7 
—despite what Roxy says to the contrary. 
Ah—now I can snort _,contentedly. 


Peeking around "behind the scenes at the 
Metropolitan, I saw Gatti-Casazza pull a 
chair into the wings just before Richard 
3onelli made his first entrance as Germont 
in the second act of Traviata last week. 
The impresario sat down, began to pull his 
mustaches and stared at the stage. Bonelli 
came on and immediately started to electrify 








CYNTHIA’S MUSIC 
Cynthia—‘What’s that boloney he’s playing?” 
Mama 


Cynthia 


“Hush, pet. 
“Mmph! 
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It’s Raff—late Romanticism.” 
It sounds more like early North German Lloyd.” 
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the audience. Gatti continued to stroke his 
mustaches but he sat there right through the 
act. If Bonelli noticed the director-general 
of the Metropolitan he paid no attention to 
him and seemed in no way nervous. That a 
boy, Dick, you showed the stuff you are 
made of, to win out with such a searching 
ear lined upon you, for Gatti looked pleased 
after he heard the prolonged series of re- 
calls. Incidentally, practically all the cast 
of Verdi’s opera at this performance were 
listening in crowds in the wings. They must 
have expected something sensational, and it 
is my guess that they got it. 


“Say, Will,” said Dick Crooks stentorious- 
ly at a luncheon party with Fitzhugh Haen- 
sel and the man whose-name-we-are-not- 
supposed-to-mention-in-Musical-Courier, “did 
you tell them the story about the oyster?” 
“For heaven’s sake,” interposed Poppa 
Haensel, “Pipe down. There are old ladies 
present.” 

* * * 

Well, well, Bill Chase, that was a fine 
piece you wrote in the Times about Al 
Smith’s singing at that community concert. 
If Al could sing as well as you write—but 
then, supposing he could, he might have be- 
come a “raddio” star and back Rudy Vallee 
for governor and other honors. Anyway, 
Bill, a handclasp and backpat to you. 


At the Iturbi recital, my bespectacled 
neighbor, whom I didn’t know, leaned over 
to me after Espana had played the Chopin 
étude in thirds, and said solemnly: “A 
maximum result with minimum effort, eh? 


After the ie + es given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlo Marinovic at their Park Ave- 
nue apartment, Mabel Wayne, composer of 
Ramona and other volatile music, played 
and sang her compositions with all the as- 
sured authority of a combined Richard 
Strauss and Lotte Lehmann. I glimpsed 
Leonard Liebling and Dimitri Tiomkin lis- 
tening in innocent puzziement. 


Cleveland Hears Taylor’s 
Music to Lucrece 


CLEVELAND, O.—During the past week 
Katharine Cornell chose the Forest City for 
the premiére of her latest play, Lucrece 
(Shakespeare-Obey-Wilder), which has in- 
cidental music for a string quartet composed 
by Deems Taylor. While the expectant 
chatter of a theatre audience, anticipating a 
premiére by a favorite star, is not exactly 
an ideal environment for the intimacies of 
chamber music, we gathered the impression 
that this new music from the pen of Mr. 
Taylor is finely conceived, expertly de- 
veloped thematic material. Perhaps it may 
be called descriptive music, picturing the 
events and personalities as presented on the 
stage. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

The redeeming feature and piéce de resist- 
ance of the sixth pair of Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra concerts under the baton of Soko- 
loff, was the Berlioz Fantastic Symphony, 
whose rhapsodic character was emphasized in 
a splendid performance. The remainder of 
the program presented a string orchestra 
fantasy by Vaughan Williams, a monotonous 
choral work in unison with orchestral accom- 
paniment by Charles Martin Loeffler, bearing 
the martial title of Beat, Beat, Drums. This 
was a first performance anywhere, but we 
shall not lament if a second performance does 
not follow. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 3 with cymbalom obbligato concluded 
the program. 

The seventh pair of concerts held Bee- 
thoven and Rachmaninoff. The E minor sym- 


phony by our contemporary Russian was 
projected by Mr. Sokoloff with imposing 
grandeur. Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of the 


orchestra, contributed the Beethoven con- 
certo to this program, and his interpretation 
ranks with the finest. His tone was round, 
full and of great depth; his phrasing of ar- 
tistic finesse. He was accorded a well earned 
ovation. R. H. W. 


Detroit Enjoys Sibelius Concerto 


Detroit, Micu.—The feature of the De- 
cember 1 program of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra was a performance of the Sibelius 
concerto in D minor, with Ilya Schkolnik, the 
orchestra’s concertmaster, as soloist. The 

work is one of sombre intensity, entailing tre- 
mendous technical and interpretative diffi- 
culties, and of too strong and pungent a 
flavor to offer universal appeal. However, 
it was an ideal vehicle to display the art of 
Mr. Schkolnik and the superb directorship of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. A burst of spontaneous 
and hearty enthusiasm rewarded the perform- 
ance. The other numbers on this program 
were of a suaver and more mellifluent char- 
acter—Gluck’s ballet suite No. 1, orchestrated 
by Mottl; Schumann’s Spring Symphony; 
and Rimsky- Korsakoff’s Russian Easter 
overture. The orchestra was in its usual ex- 
cellent form, entirely deserving of the warm 
appreciation of the audience. The program, 
as usual, was repeated the following after- 
noon. B. 
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Help, Help! 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In your November 19 issue, you have 
stated that no music psychologist has yet dis- 
covered why it is easier for the right hand 
to play scales down, and for the left hand 
to play them-up. 

According to my knowledge, I would sug- 
gest that you communicate with Tobias Mat- 
thay, of London, England, and perhaps he 
will be able to solve this problem for you. 

Yours very truly, 
STANLEY B. MITCHELL. 





WEDDINGS 











Elena Gerhardt Married 


Leips Elena Gerhardt, one of 
the greatest Lieder singers of our time, was 
married on November 25 to Dr. F. Kohl, 
the director of the Central German radio 
company. The wedding took place in the 
church where she was baptized. Mme. Ger- 
hardt met her husband two years ago. 








OBITUARY 


John Parham Werlein 

John Parham Werlein, president of Philip 
Werlein, Ltd., New Orleans, La., (said to 
be the oldest music store in the South) and 
a former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants, died on No- 
vember 22. Mr. Werlein had been presi- 
dent of the store (which was founded by his 
grandfather Philip Werlein) since the death 
of his elder brother, Philip Werlein, III, in 
1917. He had been associated with the firm 
since 1910. Born in New Orleans in 1890, 
Mr. Werlein attended the University of Vir- 
ginia. At the time of his death he was a 
director of the Whitney National Bank, a 
member of the Louisiana Club, the Boston 
Club and the New Orleans Country Club. 
He is survived by his widow, the former 
Elizabeth Orme, three children, his mother, 
three sisters and numerous nieces and 
nephews. Last year Mr. Werlein headed the 
annual drive of the local Community Chest. 


Artur Sacco de Valle 
Maprip.—The well-known Spanish com- 
poser and conductor Artur Sacco de Valle, 
died here at the age of sixty-three. He was 
born in Gerona and played an important 
role in the concert life and the operatic 
world of the Spanish capital. E. I. 


John Prindle Scott 

Syracuse, N. Y.—John Prindle Scott, 
composer and concert singer of New York 
and Washington, D. C., died here on De- 
cember 2 at the home "of his sister, Mrs. 
Henry R. Follett. He was fifty-five. Mr. 
Scott was the composer of seventy published 
works, including a large number of songs 
and familiar hymns, such as Angels Roll the 
Rock Away, The Voice in the Wilderness, 
Ride On, and Repent Ye; and also ensemble 
and piano music. He was awarded a prize 
by the State of Nebraska for his musical 
setting of a state ode and by. Ohio Univer- 
sity for a college song. Mr. Scott was in- 
terested in community singing, although 
deafness had forced his retirement from ac- 
tive work in recent years. 

Mr. Scott was born in Norwich, N. Y. 
His parents were Warren L. and Delia 
Prindle Scott. Educated at Oberlin Con- 
servatory and College, he was a member of 
the vocal faculty at Saginaw, Mich., for two 
years. He was a member of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians, the MacDowell 
Club, the Musicians Club of New York, and 
the Manuscripts Society. Mr. Scott was 
unmarried. kL 


Adolph Schrickel, Sr. 

Cincinnati, O.—Adolph Schrickel, Sr., 
former member of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, and a 
pioneer member of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, died here on December 2 at the 
age of ninety-one. Mr. Schrickel had been a 
member of Weber’s band and toured with the 
Barbarosa Opera Company. His specialty 
was playing the French horn. He was born 
in Germany and came to New York in 1863. 
He is survived by his widow, four sons and 
three daughters. 











Amadeo Vives 

Maprip.—Amadeo Vives, composer, whose 
new work, Talisman, was scheduled for per- 
formance at the National Lyric ‘Theatre here, 
died in this city on December 1. The pro- 
duction, which was to have. been. given on 
December 2, was postponed. Mr. Vives was 
sixty-one. 
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EDGAR SCHOFIELD ON BREATHING FOR SINGERS 


Edgar Schofield, of New York, a member 
of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, is an exponent of the old Italian 
=a that “He who breathes well sings 
well.’ 

“However,” remarked Mr. Schofield, “It 
would be equally true in reverse form— 
‘He who sings well breathes well.’ In other 
words, correct breathing is admittedly a 
basic complement of good singing.” 

“What are the elements of good singing 
that can be traced to correct breathing?” he 
was asked. 

“The singing tone should receive three in- 
dispensable aids from the breath; namely, 
supply, support and energy.” 

In fuller explanation of these terms, Mr. 
Schofield continued: “Supply is the quantity 
of breath required to feed the tone. But 
too much importance is often attached to 
this point, on the fallacious theory that the 
greater the quantity of breath, the better 
the tone. Many people with relatively small 
breathing capacity sing well, while others 
with tremendous capacity sing badly. If the 
singer’s breath is deeper and more rhythmic 
than the non-singer’s, it is the incidental con- 
sequence of more or less continuous use in 
supporting tone. 

“Support is the sustaining attribute of 
breath that gives the tone buoyancy and 
stability. The singer’s breath has to carry 
the voice in much the same way that a body 
of water carries a boat. 

“Energy is the moving, rhythmic impulse 
that starts the tone into action. It is de- 
veloped by the breath expansion or the dis- 
tention of the ribs, chest and diaphragm. 
A good breath supply properly supported, 
creates singing energy. Breath energy, so 
important to the vitality and projection of 
tone, is developed through resistance against 
the walls of this pneumatic chamber in much 
the same way that steam is developed into 
energy through pressure and resistance in 
the boiler. 

“All three functions, supply, support and 
energy, are interdependent, integral parts of 
one united action. In other words, as the 
instant inflation begins, all three of these 
are at least beginning to operate. The crux 
of the problem is to have them, through 
right coordination and timing, work in their 
proper degree or combination. This is vari- 
able. A dramatic utterance, for instance, 
demands an interchange of the three func- 
tions different from that required for a lyric 
expression. Furthermore, in different parts 
of the vocal range this energizing, support- 
ing supply is called upon in varying inten- 
sity.” 

“The simultaneous working of these func- 
tions,” "I suggested, “must require as much 
concentration as to keep your e’e on the ba’, 
raise the right heel, twist the body at the 
waist, and all the rest that the golf enthu- 
siasts have to keep in mind.” 

“Not at all,” denied Mr. Schofield with a 
smile. “It is true, though, that the applica- 
tion of this principle is frequently made un- 
necessarily complicated or misleading. To 
begin with, cultivate a body posture in which 
the interchange of breath functions would 
be most normally likely to respond; not 
rigid or exaggerated like the soldier on 
parade. Not posed but poised.” 

“Assume a proper body posture, place the 
fingers of one hand about an inch and a half 
below the breast bone, and inhale. At the 
end of this inhalation, on some prede- 
termined pitch in the middle range, sing a 
vowel released through a consonant, such as 
ma, te, voo, etc. Through the intake, ex- 
perience a sensation of coiling a spring. At 
the end of the intake, quite definitely produce 
the sound, with pitch, vowel and breath ar- 
riving simultaneously. The attack is started 
the instant the consonant is released, and 
through the steady uncoiling of the spring, 
the tone is sustained. : 

“The sudden release through this dia- 
phragmatic impulse and the automatic fol- 
low through of the breath—to continue the 
golf comparison—is the most important 
single matter relating to correct tone produc- 
tion. Do not consciously contract the 
breathing muscles. Such, contraction forces 
the breath too violently against the vocal 
cords, thus causing the vocal apparatus to 
contract to meet and resist it, with a result 
more or less agonizing to singer and listener. 
A proper release bears upon the vocal 
cords a supply of breath from the very in- 
stant of attack. When not supported by suf- 
ficient breath, the voice is like a ship in 
shallow water. Unless this breath supply 
is released promptly, muscles will come into 
play spasmodically to take its place, and the 
whole vocal balance is upset. It takes more 
force, impulse or energy to start the vocal 
cords in motion than to keep them going 
after they are started. Thus, it is evident 
that the initial impulse of the diaphragm is 
of vital importance.” 

“After this initial impulse, will the process 
continue automatically ?” la 

“Ves.” was the reply. “With this impulse 
successfully set into action, and the breath 
on its way, supplying, supporting and ener- 
gizing the tone, there remains _ only one 
danger: the danger of checking it through 


trying to sing too loud, too softly, wrong 
pronunciation of a vowel, consciously try- 
ing to make the diaphragm act, or attempt- 
ing to over-economize the expenditure of 
breath lest it should not last for the 
phrase. When this spontaneous impulse and 
continuity is not checked soon after start- 
ing, the breath shows a decided tendency to 
proceed automatically. As soon as the 
breath sensation of working automatically is 
arrived at, it starts a sympathetic action 
with the vocal cords, and with the resonat- 
ing spaces of the nose, mouth and head, the 
whole apparatus then working happily to- 
gether.” 

“Then you would sum up the principles 
you have set forth by saying that the gen- 
eral approach to right breath action can be 
spoken of as diaphragmatic?” 

“Yes. Nevertheless, through this con- 
trol we engage three factors: first, the high 
chest, which gives the largest capacity to the 
upper lungs; second, the intercostal rib 
muscles, which constantly expand and con- 
tract; and finally, the supporting action of 
the abdominal walls. These acting altogether 
furnish the largest possible breath supply 
and allow the greatest interchange of ac- 
tivity, elasticity and balance. The perfect 
blending of these various functions should 
give to the singer a better right to believe 
in the old Italian adage, ‘He who breathes 
well sings well.’” E. 





Press Comments 











GUSTAAF DE LOOR 


Gustaaf de Loor, new heroic tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, made his dé- 
but as Siegfried in Die G6otterdammerung, 
November 24, and his success was recorded 
in the press. “De Loor is gifted with a ring- 
ing, vibrant voice, exceptionally steady and 
flexible, clarity and a high order of expres- 
siveness; he made a distinct hit,” carried the 





GUSTAAF DE LOOR 


as Tannhduser. 


New York American. “His voice by its 
character is well adapted to the role,” ran 
The Times. 

Born in Holland, the press of principal 
German cities cited De Loor as a new Helden 
Tenor (heroic tenor). He has appeared in 
Dresden, Frankfurt, Prague and The Hague 
(Royal Opera) in Tannhauser, Tristan and 
Isolde, Siegfried, Otello, Aida, and Turandot. 
He sings in German, Italian and French. 


SYLVIA LENT 


After Sylvia Lent appeared in recital re- 
cently in Richmond, Va., for the Women’s 
Club, she received the following letter from 
the chairman of the music committee: “I have 
heard only the most ecstatic praises for Mon- 
day afternoon and you should be gratified at 
the great pleasure which you gave. I hope 
that you will return to Richmond for another 
of your delightful recitals.” 


JACQUELINE SALOMONS AND 
MADELEINE MASSART 


The critic of the Diapason, Paris, writes 
of the recent two-violin recital given in the 
French capital by Jacqueline Salomons and 
Madeleine Massart: “The sonata in D major 
by Loeillet, played with lightness and spirit, 
and the concerto in D minor by Bach com- 
posed the first part. Then came the sonatine 
by Honegger and in conclusion the sonata 
by Darius Milhaud, two comparatively un- 
known pieces, played with conviction, assur- 
ance and intelligence. They had consider- 


able success,” records the writer, and adds, 
“The imperative demand of the audience 
brought a minuet by Mozart, which ended 
the evening.” 


L’Univers: “This blending of 
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two violins, enables one to look out for new 
and interesting tones. Honegger’s sonatine, 
recently written for two violins, without 
piano accompaniment, is really suited for a 
concert, as the two instruments seem to hold 
a dialogue. It was remarkably well execut- 
ed by the two young violinists. A very agree- 
able sonata by Darius Milhaud, written for 
two violins and piano, which is full of the 
humour and freshness of certain folklores, 
was also rendered with spirit and delicacy 
by Jacqueline Salomons and her partner.” 





Foreign News in Brief 











Marya Freund Active With Teaching 
and Concerts 

Paris.—Marya Freund, who has returned 
recently to her Paris studio, where she is 
working with a large class of professional 
singers, appeared on December 2, 5, 8 and 
10, in Warsaw, Poland, as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Gregor Fitel- 
berg. At these concerts she interpreted 
works of Monteverdi, Schénberg, Debussy, 
Ravel, Mahler and Bach. On December 15, 
under Mengelberg’s baton in Amsterdam, 
she is to be heard in Socrate by Satie, 
L’Amour Sorcier by de Falla, and works 
by Stravinsky (all first auditions in Hol- 
land). On December 17, Mme. Freund will 
give a lecture on The Lied, at the Civic 
Conservatory of Music, Amsterdam; on the 
19th, 20th and 21st, she sings in recital in 
Rotterdam, The Hague and Utrecht. , 


Menuhin Hailed in Geneva 

GenevA.—Yehudi Menuhin has given a 
concert at Victoria Hall, accompanied by 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, An- 
sermet conducting. The young violinist had 
an enormous success. Unhappily the prices 
of the seats were too high for Geneva, so 
that the great room was not altogether filled. 
Ansermet himself was so moved by the per- 
formance that he contributed to the Journal 
de Genéve, the leading paper here, an ‘ap- 
preciation written the same night, in which 
he hails Menuhin as a genius. a 


Bentonelli’s Success in Italy 
Miran.—The young American tenor 
Bentonelli is continuing his Italian successes. 
A recent one was his appearance in La 
Bohéme with Rosetta Pampanini, La Scala 
soprano, lately of the Chicago Civic oe 
D. 3. 


Bayreuth Festival Prices 
Bertin.—The Bayreuth Festival will open 
July 21 with Meistersinger and close on 
August 19 with Parsifal. The first perform- 
ance of Parsifal takes place July 22, and the 
first opera of the trilogy, Rheingold, will be 
given the following night. The prices range 
from 180 Reichsmark ($45) for six per- 
formances to $3.75 for a single performance 
of Parsifal. M. 
Klose a Septuagenarian 
CarLsruHE.—Friedrich Klose, noted com- 
poser, born here, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on November 29. His most familiar 
works are the dramatic symphony, [lsebill; 
the symphonic poem, Life is a Dream; and 
Die Wallfart nach Kevlaar, a solo recita- 
tion with chorus, orchestra and organ. K. 


Hubay’s New Opera 


DutsspurG (GERMANY).—Anna Karenina, 
(based on Tolstoy’s story) opera by Jeno 
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LEGINSKA. 
A new sketch by G. Milligan. 


ETHEL 








Hubay, had a successful world’s premiére 
here. It is a highly dramatic and unusually 
melodious score. L. 
Old Swiss Music Firm 
ZuricH.—Hug Brothers & Co., Swiss pub- 
lishers of music, celebrated the 125th anni- 
versary of their existence on November 10. 
G. 
Zemlinsky Heard From 
ViennA.—Alexander von Zemlinsky has 
completed an opera, The Circle of Chalk, 
to be premiered soon in Germany. 


Roselle in Wozzeck Music 


Buparest.—Anne Roselle, American so- 
prano, appeared here in concert fragments 
from Berg’s Wozzeck, conducted by Shuck. 

T 





PRIZES and 
SCHOLARSHIPS 











Cobbett Receives Coolidge Medal 
Lonvon.—The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation has awarded its first medal “for 
eminent services to chamber music” to W. 
W. Cobbett, editor of the Cyclopedia of 
Chamber Music and founder of the Cobbett 
Medal for chamber music. e's, 


Kleiber Honored 
Beritin.—Erich Kleiber has been decorated 
with the Great Silver Medal awarded for 
distinguished services to the Austrian Re- 
public. Federal President Miklas conferred 
the honor upon the Berlin conductor, who is 
a native Austrian. ij 


Harvey Gaui Wins Award 


Susanna Dercum, chairman of the Eury- 
dice Chorus Award Competition, announces 
that the honor for 1932, with $150, goes to 
Harvey Gaul, of Pittsburgh, Pa. for his 
composition A Dream Rhapsody for wo- 
men’s chorus with soprano and alto solos 
and with flute, viola and piano accompani- 
ment. Ellis Clark Hammann, Alberto Bim- 
boni and Carl Schneider constituted the 
jury. The Philadelphia Art Alliance is 
trustee of the Eurydice Chorus Award and 
is émpowered to organize a competition 
every two or three years. 





GIANNINI FINDS NO DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST FOREIGN ARTISTS IN GERMANY 


Reports of discrimination in Germany 
against foreign musical artists are greatly 
exaggerated, according to Dusolina Giannini, 
American soprano, who arrived here recent- 
ly on the SS. Europa. Miss Giannini spent 
the past five months in Germany and states 
that so far as the mass of German people is 
concerned, there is no nationalistic feeling 
about musicians. 

“There may be a few hotblooded young 
Hitlerites in small cities who have been 
causing occasional disturbances over the ap- 
pearance of a foreign artist in a German 
opera company. But these instances are 
rare. With Hitlerism on the decline, such 
managers as may have entertained fears 
about the wisdom of engaging foreign artists 
are returning to normalcy. 

“Nowhere did I witness any public demon- 
stration of antagonism against foreign musi- 
cians, and I attended scores of operas and 
concerts in Germany during the past few 
months. The majority of the German peo- 
ple are less interested in the nationality of 
an artist than they are in his capabilities. 
They want to hear the best music,-and if it 
is the best they do not care whether the per- 
former is Italian, Jewish or Chinese. They 
storm the concert halls to lear a Menuhin, 
without regard to the race from which he 
:prings. I should say that Germany is less 
worried about how the ir,portation of foreign 
talent will harm its native artists than 
Americans are.” 


_ Concert and opera houses in Germany are 
jammed for nearly every event, Giannini 
said. The average box-office prices run from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar—a charge of 
six marks being exceptional. Even though 
the funds available are much smaller sthan 
In previous years, experimentation gods on 
actively in all of the opera houses. Particu- 
larly is the Staatsoper in Berlin continually 
arranging completely new productions with 
new scenery and costumes. 

“Every German city makes the best of 
what it has available,” Giannini continued. 
“They may not be able to secure the finest 
singers, their orchestras may not stand com- 
parison with that of the Metropolitan, but 
they give the best production possible. They 
are tremendously alive, enthusiastic and 
hopeful. There is none of the feeling of com- 
plete despondency apparent in the United 
States, even though the German people have 
far more reason for being depressed. They 
are content with what they have. 

“I was particularly impressed by the fact 
that nearly every family “has one or two 
members who are actively developing their 
artistic abilities. Husbands and wives prac- 
tise Bach sonatas together. I met a famous 
surgeon who plays the violin brilliantly and 
has organized a quartet, simply for his own 
personal enjoyment. This same attitude to- 
ward music—regarding it as a necessity of 
living—seems to prevail throughout Ger- 
many.” M, 
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Metropolitan Opera 
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Elektra sends him to Clytemnestra who is 
said to be celebrating her son’s death. He 
goes and is killed. Elektra dances herself 
into a rapturous frenzy and falls dead. 

For Elektra’s tragic story Strauss has 
written some of the most eloquent music that 
has come from any composer of modern 
times. Under Artur Bodanzky the elaborate 
and complicated details of the score were 
etched deeply and it was revealed in all its 
power, pathos, and frequent beauty. 

Gertrude Kappel was an Elektra of force 
and vigor. She adequately depicted a 
woman seething with hate, and did so not 
only in her singing but also by her acting, 
building the role to a peak of dramatic in- 
tensity that aroused intense excitement. 
Elektra remains upon the stage during the 
entire action of one hour and three- -quarters, 
and yet Kappel’s tones sounded tireless in 
their competency to voice the difficult music. 

Goeta Ljungberg, a superbly beautiful 
Chrysothemis, was amazingly eloquent in the 
role. Graceful, never obtrusive, her acting 
was highly convincing, and the clarity and 
loveliness of tone she poured forth fell grate- 
fully on the ear. Her voice was never sub- 
merged by the heavy orchestral volume for 
which the score calls, and sounded always 
accurate, vibrant and colorful, particularly so 
in the duet with Elektra near the close of the 
opera. 

Karin Branzell made of Clytemnestra a 
properly hideous and detestable queen, as 
called for in the libretto. She combined her 
singing and histrionic art in an arresting por- 
trayal. 

Rudolph Laubenthal was Aegisthus. The 
role is a slight one and yet Mr. Lauben- 
thal made it the vehicle for well directed 
performance. Attention was centered upon 
his personable carriage during his short 
presence on the stage. 

Friedrich Schorr was an adequate Orestes. 
During his recognition scene with Elektra, 
however, there was a lack of ease in his act- 
ing which threw upon Kappel the whole bur- 
den of achieving the dramatic climax. In the 
minor parts—all of them bits—there appeared 
Siegfried Tappolet, Marek Windheim, Grace 
Divine, Pearl Besuner, Arnold Gabor, Doro- 
thee Manski, Doris Doe, Ina Bourskaya, 
Philine Falco, Helen Gleason and Margaret 
Halstead. 

Alexander Sanine’s 
unity and point. 

The Metropolitan Opera may well feel that 
with Elektra it has scored one of the great 
hits in the career of that fifty-year-old lyrical 
institution. 


stage direction had 


BoneELui’s Désut 


Richard Bonelli, the newly engaged Amer- 
ican baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
greeted with cheers and storms of applause 
for his dignified and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the elder Germont on December 1. 
Singing easily and with a warmth of tonal 
color produced in superbly moulded phrases, 
Bonelli gave a performance admirable in 
every sense. No nervousness was apparent 
in his delineation, due no doubt to the 
previous schooling the singer has received in 
the ranks of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany and the routine of appearances with 
the San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Carlo Opera companies. He was excellently 
cast in the part of the Father Germont and 
the dignity and restraint with which he acted 
served to enhance purity of tonal line and 
style. 

After Bonelli’s exit in Act II he was twice 
recalled to the stage by the enthusiasm of the 
audience and at the end of this act acknowl- 
edged repeated curtain calls with Rosa Pon- 
selle (Violetta) and Tito Schipa (Alfredo). 
It was interesting to note that the applause 
from the Metropolitan subscribers both of 
the boxes and the galleries overshadowed the 
plaudits of the numerous standees. 

Rosa Ponselle sang Violetta with emo- 
tional abandon, reading poignancy into every 
gesture during the tragic scenes of Verdi's 
masterpiece, and gaiety and insouciance in 
the episodes of revelry. In excellent voice, 
she sang the tricky roulades of the music 
with emotional sincerity. Her aria of Act I 
was interrupted by applause, and the finish 
was greeted with further tumultuous demon- 
strations. 

Tito Schipa as Alfredo made his second 
seasonal appearance at the Metropolitan. He 
was a youthful and charming lover, and acted 
with resource and finesse. Schipa’s voice 
rose strong and vibrant, always accurate, to 
the high reaches of his arias and called forth 
heated response from the listeners. 

The striking triumvirate, Ponselle, Schipa 
and Bonelli, made this performance of Travi- 
ata a spectacular event of the season. 

Others in the worthy cast were Minnie 


Egener, Philine Falco, Angelo Bada, Millo 
Picco, George Cehanovsky, and Packs 
Ananian. 


The ballet of Act III with Rita De is 
porte, Mildred Schneider and Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, scored its own strong success. Serafin 


conducted with verve and circumspection. 
La Gioconpa, NoveMBER 28 


There was an expectant ripple through 
Monday 


night’s audience at the Metro- 
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politan, awaiting the début of Rose Bampton, 
twenty-three year old Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
tralto, as Laura in La Gioconda, in a cast 
which also included Rosa Ponselle, Fania 
Petrova, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Armando 
Borgioli and Tancredi Pasero in the prin- 
cipal roles. 

Miss Bampton, tall and slender, first of 
all brought grace to the difficult part; and 
in the second act, her first real opportunity 
to display her vocal abilities, she proved 
herself from the first instant to be a splendid 
singing addition to the company. The voice 
is of operatic proportions, with exceedingly 
wide range. The top tones are clear and 
rich, and, despite their brilliance and power, 
retain their contralto timbre, while the low- 
est tones are vibrant and mellow. Perhaps 
due to the nervousness which one could for- 
give on such a glamorous occasion, the 
middle register seemed least effective. Miss 
Bampton’s youth, freshness and unaffected 
portrayal made her début noteworthy. 

Miss Ponselle repeated her touching and 
thrilling picture of La Gioconda. Her mezza 
voce passages are of haunting beauty, clear, 
precise, and as musical as the fullest tones. 
Her graciousness toward the company’s new- 
comer was not shared by Mr. Lauri-Volpi, 
who took away from Miss Bampton her first 
opportunity during the second act to re- 
ceive the tribute of the audience which 
wished her so well. 

Fania Petrova gave a well etched perform- 
ance of La Cieca. Not so with Borgioli, 
(Barnaba) whose tremolo and over-acting 
marred the ensemble. Pasero’s Alvise was 
well sung and evenly acted, and had natural 
dignity. Gandolfi, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo and 
Gabor sang smaller roles. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 

Mapam Butterfly, NovemsBer 30 

Maria Mueller did an affecting and beauti- 
ful Cio Cio San impersonation at this per- 
formance, sung with purity and charm and 
fine mastery of the lyric line and phrases. 
Armand Tokatyan shone in the tenor role, 
one which suits his voice splendidly, for the 
music affords him chances for brilliancy of 
tone, emotional warmth, and finish of style. 
Both he and Mme. Mueller were showered 
with applause. Giuseppe De Luca, whose 
former talents seem no longer at their best, 
was the Consul, and Ina Bourskaya sang Su- 
zuki. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 


RicoLetto, DeceMBER 2 


Rigoletto relived the gory episodes of his 
story to the tune of Verdi’s music at the 
Metropolitan on Friday night. The centre 
of attention was Lily Pons, who sang Gilda 
and won salvos of applause and shouts from 
the audience, It was not only the Caro 
Nome aria which conquered, for she stamped 
all her scenes with complete vocal art and 
perfect voice. 

Lauri-Volpi, singing well for the most part, 
was somewhat self-conscious in his acting 
De Luca, phrasing stiffly, sang Rigoletto. 
Tancredi Pasero was heard as Sparafucile. 
Gladys Swarthout, a personable Maddalena, 
displayed her usual skill and lovely voice. 
Alfredo Gandolfi stood out in a small role 
cleverly characterized. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted. 

Faust, DeceMBER 3 

The Gounod masterpiece came to its first 
seasonal hearing at the Metropolitan in the 
evening, in French, with the following cast: 
Giovanni Martinelli (Faust), Ezio Pinza 
(Mephistopheles), Lawrence Tibbett( Val- 
entin), James Wolfe (Wagner), Queena 
Mario (Marguerite), Pearl Besuner (Sie- 
bel), and Henriette Wakefield (Marthe). 

Martinelli gave a dramatic portrayal of the 
philosopher, capping his characterization with 
Salut demeure, after which he was given a 
resounding ovation. Tibbett was outstanding 
as Marguerite’s brother, and sang his way to 
numerous applausive demonstrations. Pinza 
was admirably suited to his role, and along 
vocal and acting lines gave a striking deline- 
ation. Queena Mario’s voice at its best is 
rich and clear-toned, and she uses it with un- 
failing skill. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, DecemsBer 4 

Several artists who have made their Met- 
ropolitan débuts during the past two weeks 
sang at the season’s second Sunday Night 
Concert at the Opera House. These included 
Margaret Halstead, Helen Gleason, Rose 
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Bampton and Richard Bonelli. Pearl 
Besuner, substituting for Aida Doninelli, 


Gladys Swarthout and Armand Tokatyan, 
Millo Picco, Pompilio Malatesta and Tan- 
credi Pasero also appeared on the popular 
program. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Continued from page 12) 
music, a fantasy on a tune @ la Gershwin- 
Kern-Berlin, which the American composer 
Frank Harling calls by the proper Yankee 
title, Chansons Populaires, and the E flat 
concerto by Liszt were played. Marie Mi- 
kova, of this city, exhibited pianism of ap- 
propriate calibre and élan. She was greatly 
liked, so was le sorcier de baton. 
INTERESTING RUMORS 
Apropos of coloratura, it is whispered that 


Lily Pons may become a star at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, where Signor  Curci, 
brother-in-law of the “other” and more fa- 


mous Galli has something to say regarding 
Italian sound-films. La Pons has been 
“shot” and recorded twice. M-G-M is also 
said to be angling for a return of Lawrence 
Tibbett in Naughty Marietta. And Doris 
Kenyon may become his leading lady. 

As forecast repeatedly in this column, once 
in a lifetime is not enough for movie-mag- 
nates and they are drawing near to launch- 
ing another canvas fleet upon the high “C’s,” 
but it is too early to tell whether they have 
realized that sex-appeal is no substitute for 
sound-appeal. It is amazing how much good 
money is spent even these days in Hollywood 
for very little good, and a lot of wretched 
music. The trouble is that the movies are 
still more of an industry than an art. And 
such isolated charmers as Ramon Novarro, 
Jeanette Macdonald, Maurice Chevalier, are 
like the proverbially lonely swallows and 
“make no summer,” though it is hot here 
these winter days in sunny Southern Cali- 
fornia. In concluding, the Fox studio, one 
learns, is credited with possessing a second 
Chevalier in the person of the singing actor 
Henri Garat, who is supposed to sing like a 
lark. Of course, that might not prove 
a “lark” for Paramount. B. D. U. 


Added Bookings for Ellerman 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, has added a 
number of engagements to her bookings for 
the season. These include a performance of 
The Messiah, Morn‘ngside College, Sioux 
City, Ia. December 14; the same work, 
Yankton College, S. D., December 15; the 
Bach Christmas Oratorio, with the Mitchell, 
S. D., Choral Club, December 18; The Mes- 
siah, Chicago Apollo Club, December 23; 
and another appearance at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 28, in the Handel opus 
in which she sings at Town Hall, New York, 
with the Washington Heights Oratorio Soci- 
ety today (December 10). 


Chester Orchestra Makes Début 


Cnester, Pa—The Chester Symphony 
Orchestra, which is made up of professional 
and business men, gave its first program on 
November 29. The proceeds of the concert 
were donated to the Chester Welfare Associ- 
ation. The program held Mozart’s Magic 
Flute overture, Nevin’s A Day in Venice, the 
intermezzo from Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of 
the Madonna, Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance, and Rossini’s William Tell overture. 
Theodore Rich, baritone, was the soloist. Y. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Sunday Twi- 

ht Music Hours, arranged by Chauncey J. 
Hetiin, president ‘of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, had as participants for the 
first musicale, ‘Amy Corey Fisher, Mrs. 
Kress and Mrs. Aspinall, accompanists. A 
tea followed the program, Mrs. John L. 
Eckel and Mrs. Henry M. Brendel presiding. 

A soirée musicale presented by Les Amis 
de La France, under the direction of Mar- 
guerite G. Davison, was a delightful affair, 
given at the Historical Building. Ethel 
Stark Hickman and Ilona McLeod, pianists, 
Harriet Lewis, violinist, Mrs. Louis Engel, 
soprano and Frances Engel Messersmith, ac- 
companist, pleased the audience in their 
musical numbers. Marc Denkinger (pro- 
fessor of French literature at the University 
of Buffalo) added to the enjoyment of the 
occasion with a group of French recitations. 
Paul Speyser, French consul and president 
of this society, extended the greeting. L.M 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Grand 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra (Karl Wecker, 
conductor ) gave its first pair of concerts in 
this year’s series at South High auditorium. 
Percy Grainger was the soloist, and he was 
assisted at a second piano by Mrs. Augusta 
Rasch Hake and Eugene Phillips, in the per- 
formance of four of his orchestral composi- 
tions. The orchestra also played two num- 
bers by Leo Sowerby, who is a native of 
Grand Rapids. 

Tito Schipa, lyric tenor, opened the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Course in the Armory 
with a brilliant recital. He was assisted by 
Federico Longas who accompanied him, 
and also contributed two solo groups of 
Spanish compositions. 

The Welsh Imperial Singers (R. Festyn 
Davies, leader) gave a program of solos, 
duets and choruses before the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club. 

A program was given for the St. Cecilia 
Society by Evelyn Nieboer Hauenstein, 
pianist, Dean Newton, tenor, and a trio con- 
sisting of Betty Wilkinson, violinist, Mar- 
garet Nicholson, cellist, and Elizabeth 
Baxter, pianist. The accompanist was 
Eugene Phillips, and Mrs. Thomas C. Irwin 
was chairman of the day. An organ recital 
was given for the society at Park Congre- 
gational Church by Edward Eigenshank, 
with Mrs. J. W. Putnam chairman of the 
day. The following state officers and chair- 
men were guests of the society on Federa- 
tion Day: Mrs. George W. Langford, of 
Ann Arbor, state president, Mrs. Frederick 
Marin, of East Lansing, editor of the State 
Federation Bulletin; Mrs. Frank Starr, of 
Three Rivers, chairman of Junior Clubs; 
and Emma Schneider, of Grand Rapids, 
chairman of education. The program was 
given by Edna Rahns Johns, soprano of Ben- 
ton Harbor; Mrs. Garnet Black Wolf, pian- 
ist; Margaret Hunt, harpist; and The Strol- 
lers, a male quartet comprising Leo TePaske 
and Russell Forwood, tenors, George Mat- 
thews, baritone, and Albert Hendrix, bass ; 
and Dorothy Pelck McGraw and Winifred 
Williams Shook of Benton Harbor, accom- 
panists. Chairman of arrangements was Mrs. 
F. Dunbar Robertson, and the hostess was 
Mrs. Robert Gray. H. B. R. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The most 
outstanding performance of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra’s initial concert on 
November 16 was Estelle Crossman’s au- 
thentic interpretation of Liszt’s piano and 
orchestra concerto. Miss Crossman made 
each pattern meaningful, not relying on the 
obvious rhythms and characteristic of the 
Lisztian fireworks. She maintained both a 
harmony of emphasis with the orchestra and 
an individual vitality that was truly exciting. 

The Bach manuscript concert, featuring 
Hildegarde Donaldson in the Bach sonata 
for two violins and piano showed Miss Don- 
aldson’s intelligence of phrasing and masterly 
bowing. Though not a particularly warm vio- 
linist, she possesses a compensatory sweet- 
ness of tone. Bruce Simonds and Hugo 
Kortschak completed the trio. 

Mr. Simonds opened the New Haven sea- 
son with a piano recital in which Bach’s 
solidity was well presented. He also per- 
formed the Mozart A major sonata with 
apropos refinement. 

Lucrezia Bori showed a superb sense of 
subtly hesitated rhythm in a group of Spanish 
songs, November 4. 

Josef Hofmann, on November 23, played a 
magnificent program, with the Handel- 


Brahms Variations as the piéce de resistance. 
His astonishing performance, which probably 
ranks him as the greatest Brahms player, vis- 
ibly moved the capacity audience. Hofmann 
inserted many individual effects, his own 
variations in the Minute Waltz, and a new 
and dramatic reading of the Chopin B flat 
minor sonata. 

The Harvard and Yale Glee clubs, not at 
their best, gave a semi-collegiate program 
- November 19, to the delight of football 
ans. 

An interesting concert was offered by the 
faculty of the Yale Music School on Novem- 
ber 30. The chamber music department, 
which has a free rein as regards their selec- 
tions, wisely seized the opportunity to per- 
form little heard works, playing a Kodaly 
duo and a Schumann piano quartet. Hugo 
Kortschak, Romeo Tata, Harry Berman, Ar- 
thur Hague and Emmeran Stoeber assisted. 

E. Y. G. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Featuring Albert 
Spalding, violinist, the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra (Willem van Hoogstraten, condu:- 
tor) recently offered an all-Brahms program. 
First came the Academic Festival Overture, 
which was applauded warmly by some 3,500 
auditors. Mr. Spalding followed, playing the 
D major concerto for violin and orchestra. 
He received a royal welcome. Symphony 
No. 1 closed a happy evening at Municipal 
Auditorium, thanks to Conductor van Hoog- 
straten and his seventy musicians. The Sun- 
day matinees also are drawing large audi- 
ences. On Thanksgiving Day, Dr. van Hoog- 
straten led the orchestra in a nation-wide 
broadcast. 

Winifred Willson Quinlan, Portland so- 
prano, sang with fine artistry at Woodcraft 
Hall, November 19. Frances Striegel Burke, 
director of the Ellison-White Conservatory, 
provided admirable accompaniments. Eleanor 
Allen had charge of the program. 

The Gordon String Quartet favored us 
with a concert of striking excellence on No- 
vember 23 at Woodcraft Hall. With the aid 
of Ruth Bradley Keiser, local pianist, the 
ensemble played Dohnanyi’s quintet in C 
minor. 

Seven members dof the Oregon Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists (Lucien E. 
Becker, dean) appeared in recital at St. 
David’s Episcopal Church, namely: Lauren 
B. Sykes, Winifred Worrell, George W. 
Bottoms, Geraldine Peterson, Consuelo 
Allee, Lucien E, Becker and Dr. E. A. 
Evans. 

Ruth Lorraine Close, harpist of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, gave a successful 
recital at Bellingham (Wash. ) Normal 
School. J. Rk. O 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—An artist concert 
of the Amphion Club, given November 19, 
offered San Diegans an opportunity to hear 
Hall Johnson’s Negro Chorus. Memories of 
Green Pastures, recently seen here, added to 
the interest of the occasion and the inimi- 
table work of director and chorus aroused 
an enthusiasm only to be satisfied by many 
repetitions and request~ numbers. As _ the 
opening program of the Amphion, the city’s 
oldest and most prominent musical organ- 
ization, the performance was largely at- 
tended. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
was heard in the second of its winter series 
of concerts on November 25. A large and 
appreciative audiew . enjoyed Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski’s fine reading of the Beethoven 
seventh symphony. The emotional height of 
the evening was reached in the Romeo and 
Juliet overture of Tschaikowsky. 

The Student Concert Guild opened its 
second season on November 21, two young 
musicians, Rena Amber Case, soprano, win- 
ner in the local Atwater Kent audition, and 
Helen Levinson, pianist, and vice-president 
of the Guild, being featured. Miss Case 
sings with clarity and brilliance and has a 
personality well adapted to the concert stage. 
Miss Levinson, who at the time of her ap- 
pearance as soloist with the high school or- 
chestra was regarded as an extremely tal- 
ented amateur, has made distinct progress 
in professionalism and plays with technical 
and temperamental grasp of her — 


Chamber Concert in Reading, Pa. 


Reapinc, Pa.—The first concert of the 
Reading Chamber Music Society took place 
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on November 30 at Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 
The program was given by Hans Nix, violin, 
Chester Wittell, piano, and Walter Schmidt, 
cello; with Gertrude Sternbergh, guest artist, 
at the piano for Mr. Wittell. N. Lindsay 
Norden was the program commentator. The 
music played included a trio in F by Nils 
W. Gade and one in C minor by Brahms; a 
Haydn minuet, By the Brook by Rene de 
Boisdeffre, and Fritz Kreisler’s transcription 
of the Londonderry Air. The second con- 
cert in this series is scheduled for Janu- 
ary 25 y 
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Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Pre- 
sents Mildred Johnson 


In the second of the series of intimate 
musicales at the Sibyl Sammis MacDermid 
studio, New York, on November 29, Mildred 
Johnson, contralto, was the artist heard in a 





SIBYL SAMMIS MACDERMID 


program of Bach, Beethoven, Duparc, De- 
bussy, Wagner, and American songs and 
arias. The singer, in excellent voice, dis- 
closed an engaging personality, good school- 
ing and musicianship. In her treatment of 
the various songs she displayed her ability 
to color and bring out the mood of the text. 
Helen Huit gave excellent accompaniments. 
As a prelude to the program, a portrait by 
Lynn Ball of the singer was unveiled. 
ae 3 
La Forge-Berimen Program 


Heard 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beriimen 
presented a group of their artist-students at 
the Community House in Forest Hills, N. Y., 
November 22. An enthusiastic audience 
attended and all the participants were obliged 
to add encores. Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, opened with numbers by Handel 
and Morgan. Mr. van Hoesen has a rich 
voice, joined to personality and artistic abil- 
ity. He sang another group later which in- 
cluded To a Messenger, and Hills by his 
teacher, Mr. La Forge. Aurora Ragaini, 
webu played Three German Dances by 

eethoven with feeling and facile technic. 
Kathryn Newman’s clear and agile soprano 
was displayed in the Mad Scene from Lucia. 
Evelyn White, pianist, revealed her talents 
to advantage in a miscellaneous group. Marie 
Powers, contralto of opulent voice, offered 
songs of Schubert and her teacher, Mr. La 
Forge. Blanche Gaillard played piano solos 
with her wonted technical skill and inter- 
pretative finesse. Mary Frances Wood (Mrs. 
Ernesto Berimen) applied her full, round 
tone and fine pianism to the concluding num- 
bers. Mr. La Forge, at the piano for his 
pupils, contributed his customary artistic ac- 
companiments. L. 


Mae Mackie Hostess 


Mae Mackie presented several of her 
artist-pupils at a musicale and tea in her 
Philadelphia studio, November 13. Josephine 
Burella, soprano and Deborah Ledger, con- 
tralto, sang the Flower duet from Madam 
Butterfly and the Barcarolle from the Tales 
of Hoffmann; Edith Miller, Mildred Mc- 
Fadden,- Florence Samuels and Betty Hall, 
sopranos, Margaret Hartigan, mezzo-so- 
prano, Eleanor Logan, reader, and Amelia 
Johnson, contralto, completed an interesting 
program. Guest artists included Marion 
Dougherty, pianist and faculty member of 
the Zeckwer-Hahn Conservatory, who dis- 
played her art in a Chopin étude and Ca- 

price by Dohnanyi; Joseph La Monaca, flut- 
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ist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, playing his 
composition, The Four Seasons, a cycle for 
flute and piano. He was accompanied by his 
son, Vito La Monaca, pianist, composer and 
conductor. Miss Mackie sang numbers by 
McNair Ilgenfritz and Fidele by Vito La 
Monaca, with the composers at the piano. 
An enthusiastic and representative audience, 
numbering more than 100 was in attend- 
ance. B. 


Byrd Elyot Plays 


At the Little Theatre of the Y. M. C. A 
of New York, Byrd Elyot, violinist, pre- 
sented a program in which display numbers 
predominated. The most ambitious of these 
was Glazounoff’s concerto in A minor, which 
abounds in technical difficulties, but in which 
the orchestral background is missed. Miss 
Elyot negotiated the pyrotechnics with ap- 
parent ease. Burleigh’s Perpetual Motion 
and Wieniawski’s Scherzo-Tarantclle gave 
further proof of her finger dexterity. Bou- 
langer’s nocturne and the Flesch arrange- 
ment of Handel’s Vouchsafe O.Lord were 
played with the breadth of tone and style of 
true artistry. Taken all in all, Miss Elyot, 
who is quite young, disclosed real talent with 
a hopeful future ahead of her. Mildred 
Gardner provided capable, unobtrusive ac- 
companiments. The applause of the audi 
ence was genuine and well merited. B. 


Antoinetta Stabile Gives Imper- 


sonations 


Antoinetta Stabile, diseuse, 
sonated the characters of Puccini's La Bo- 
héme on November 29 at Roerich Hall, is 
familiar to New York audiences, this be'ng 
her fourth season before the public here. At 
this performance the auditorium was filled 
to capacity and Miss Stabile was hailed 
with enthusiasm. The artist accomplished 
her difficult task with her accustomed ex- 
pertness, interpreting the characters, as she 
said, spiritually as well as literally. Her 
facial expression, and the dramatic projec- 
tion which enabled her to stamp each por- 
trayal with conviction, contributed equally 
to the composite excellence of her art. 

This type of program is especially appro 
priate for presentation at clubs and before 
audiences desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the plots and dramatic side of operas. 
Miss Stabile was assisted capably by Caro- 
line Ghidoni, soprano; Arturo Gervasi, tenor ; 
Giuseppe Adami, violin; David Freed, cello, 
and Grete Kahlert, at the piano. The pro- 
gram was under the auspices of the Fre snch 
Roerich Association. 


who imper- 


Daniel Morales at Hotel Am- 


bassador 

Daniel Morales, baritone, 
Ambassador, New York, on November 27, 
offering operatic arias. He was so well re- 
ceived that it was necessary for him to give 
several encores, among them, by request, a 
Spanish song. Mr. Morales possesses a rich 
and resonant voice and pleased his audience 
in both lyric and dramatic moods. At this 
concert he was especially effective in the 

Credo from Verdi's Otello. N 


sang at the Hotel 





Christmas Performances at 
Mannes School 


The annual Christmas season perform- 
ances of La Nativité at the David Mannes 
Music School, New York, will take place on 
December 19, 20 and 21. This year there 
will be, as last season, three performances 
of the play instead of the two given in earlier 


seasons, so as to accommodate those who 
attend ‘the dramatization, sung in costume, 
of French noels in the Tiersot collection. 


Newton Swift, American composer of the 
school’s faculty, has written special orches- 
tral interludes for La Nativité, based on the 
noels, and these numbers, as well as the 
accompaniment throughout the performance, 
are to be played by a group of instrumen- 
talists from the senior orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Mannes. Vocal pupils of 
Adrienne von Ende, Themy Georgi, and 
Ottille Schillig will sing as soloists and in 
the chorus. 





Two Town Hall Concerts for New 
English Singers 

The New English Singers are to be heard 
in two Christmas carol concerts at Town 
Hall, New York, December 11 (tomorrow) 
and 18. This is a reorganization of the 
former English Singers of London, who, 
under Cuthbert Kelly, gave over 500 con 
certs in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the past seven years. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Some Activities of Discophiles—Phonograph Literature from 
France and Italy—New York Public Library Under- 
takes Prodigious Listing of World’s Output of 
Records 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


Irving Schwerké, Paris editor of the Mu- 
sical Courier, sends us the following letter, 
thereby enabling amends to be made for a 
serious omission, and at the same time lead 
nicely into some phonographic news we have 
been withholding for too long a time now: 

“Your article Critics and the Phonograph 
in the October 29 issue was excellent and 
timely. In Europe, as you know, the phono- 
graph is taken extremely seriously—books 
galore are published on it, popular and sci- 
entific lectures are given on it, and so on; 
and records are exploited along quite dif- 
ferent lines than ian America—here the name 
of a celebrity artist does not insure the sale 
of a disc, 

1 regretted that you did not mention 
yours truly in your survey of France, for 
! have the honor of being one of the pioneers 
in the business of systematically reviewing 
records. Years ago I inaugurated such a 
department in the Chicago Tribune (Paris) ; 
it met with much opposition at the time 
and from many quarters, but it finally took 
on, and helped much in breaking the ice for 
other critics—even some of the famous 
Frenchmen you mention. In historical lec- 
tures on the subject, it has happened that 
yours truly has been cited as the first Amer- 
ican writer on an American daily, to create 
a record review department, covering the 
productions of all companies. ‘The arst’ is 
always a dangerous claim (except in certain 
cases), and I am not making that claim now; 
but I have never discovered that the thing 
was done regularly in American newspapers, 
not even in the larger cities. And if not 
there, certainly not in the small towns. If 
the larger cities have taken it up, it is only 
recently.” 

We are sorry to have omitted from our 
article mention of the phonographic pioneer- 
ing of this our associate editor and critic, 
and our ignorance does not excuse us. But 
we thank him for his helpful letter. The 
country in which he lives has been especially 
cognizant of the marvels of the disc; there- 
fore it is an opportune time to mention some 


of the activities going on there now—if for 
no other reason than to shame a few of our 
own under zealous music scribes. 
ee ae 
Unique French Society Formed 

Dominique Sordet, in his excellent Candide 
column, reports the formation of the Société 
Charles Cros. Cros was a French scientist 
who made phonographic experiments before 
Edison came along and actually invented the 
thing. And the French, with characteristic 
Gallic possessiveness (do not they claim 
Blériot as the inventor of the aeroplane?) 
look to Cros as the originator of the instru- 
ment. Anyway, the Société Charles Cros has 
been established by Radio-Magazine as a 
sort of phonographic high school. It opened 
its doors November 4. It pertains to being 
a centre of information and, above all, an 
organ for intelligent propaganda. It func- 
tions in a double capacity; one of which 
will appeal to a public which knows nothing 
as yet of phonographic achievement and to 
another, already initiated, which “complains 
of always being short of information.” The 
club will have agreeable headquarters 
equipped with the latest reproducing devices. 
The technical evolution of phonography is 
to be studied and the recordings of the dif- 
ferent publishing houses compared, criticized 
and listened to. Activity will be manifested 
by meetings at which technicians and lec- 
turers are to give talks; recording musicians 
will appear in person and phonograph con- 
certs held. It all sounds interesting and far 
removed from any American stimulus for 
phonographic culture. 

** * 
Books About the Phonograph 

Two French phonographic treatises are 
highly admired and have been sources for 
many a reference. They are P. Hérmardin- 
quer’s Le Phonograph et ses Merveilleux 
Progrés and the simply entitled Le Phono- 
graph by A. Coeuroy and G. Clarence. The 
first deals with the mechanical evolution of 
the instrument from the days of Young (1807) 
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Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). 
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OUTSTANDING COMPOSITIONS 
BRILLIANTLY RECORDED ON 
VICTOR RECORDS 


MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SERIES 


Played by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on four double-faced 12-inch Victor Records Nos. 7683-7686... 
and in automatic sequence Nos. 7687-7690. 

The rugged beauty of this symphony will establish it as one of your 
favorites once you know the music . . . and 
could scarcely hope for a more brilliant introduction than the interpretation of 
Dr. Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
its whimsical melodies, its shifting rhythms, its heart-felt 
portrayed with the excellence that characterizes the reading of 
this gifted conductor and this marvelous orchestra. 


Siegfried (Wagner) (Excerpts from Acts 1 and 2). 
and E. Habich with the London Symphony Or- 

Heger, on 
and in automatic sequence Nos. 7697-7702. In 
Libretto in German with English translation. List price $12.00. 
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. make this album one that you will enjoy owning. 


Performed by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on four double-faced 12-inch Victor Records Nos. 7621-7624... 
and on automatic sequence Nos. 7625-7628. 
Also available on long playing records Nos. L-11636 and 
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tact . . . Love Music from Act Two, and music associated with the meeting 
of Tristan and Isolde in Act One. . 
One that will appeal to every lover of Wagner. 


Meistersinger—Selig wie die Sonne (Wagner) and 
The A side (quintet) sung by E. Schumann, Parr, 
Schorr, Williams—the B side (solo) by Friedrich Schorr accom- 
panied by the London Symphony Orchestra, on Victor Record No. 
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charming songs for children are recorded on three 7-inch discs, and are 
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having on the outside an engaging picture of 
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illustrations of the texts of the songs. 

regulation black label records with paper covered album. List price $1.25. 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC 
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and Charles Cros to those of Edison, De- 
Forest and the anonymous geniuses of the 
Western Electric, Bell Telephone, RCA and 
other laboratories. The first chapter traces 
the history of the acoustical phenomenon 
from the beginning up to the influence of 
electronic science and latter-day perfections. 
Then follows a detailed discussion of the 
problems of recording and reproducing, the 
mechanical or acoustic method and the elec- 
tric or microphone one. The fabrication of 
the record itself and the variety of processes 
it has passed through are treated in detail 
with diagrams, drawings and photographs. 
The mechanical parts of the instrument and 
different styles of the machine itself are de- 
scribed as well as the various methods of re- 
cording and producing talking pictures. In 
brief, the book offers the most thorough and 
authoritative enlightenment on the mechanics 
of the phonograph thus far made available 
under one cover. 

Coeuroy and Clarence deal with the aes- 
thetic side of phonography. In fact their 
introduction concerns itself prettily with the 
“talking machine” idea in legend and myth- 
ology and quotes at length from the Quart 
Livre des Faicts et Dicts Heroiques du 
Noble Pantagruel. As man wished to fly 
he also desired to create an image of his own 
voice, to capture the sounds about him and 
repeat them at will. The Frenchmen amus- 
ingly speak of “the ancestors of the phono- 
graph.” A short chapter is devoted to the 
discussion of equipment, even a paragraph or 
two about needles. Phonograph concerts, 
phonograph critics, phonograph clubs come 
in for extensive treatment. Mysteries of dif- 
ferent timbres are probed, and a highly 
absorbing chapter is devoted to The Phono- 
graph at the Service of Science and Educa- 
tion. These gentlemen, one of whom is a 
highly respected music critic, have unearthed 
exclusive information anent phonographic 
archives of world famous libraries and 
museums, documents of sound and music re- 
siding in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, New York, 
Chicago, Oxford, Bucharest and other 
centres. We learn of the Bartok and Kodaly 
collection of Hungarian folk tunes, of the 
Columbia University work in recording 
American dialects, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute’s registrations of American Indian 
music, and many other projects which in this 
country, outside of specialized circles, are 
practically unknown. Last but not least this 
remarkable book gives facts relating to re- 
cordings by great composers and artists 
since departed, bits of early jazz-lore and 
winds up with a broad and optimistic view 
of Horizons. 

** * * 
Discographies 

In the summer of 1929 two mammoth cata- 
logues, listing discs under composers, gath- 
ered together records from several recording 
companies. Charles Wolff’s 386-page Disques, 
displaying all important records of French 
publishers, appeared in Paris, and The 
Gramophone Shop in New York issued its 
first edition of the Encyclopedia of the 
World’s Recorded Music. The domestic 
work listed every recording of serious music, 
minus some duplications of pieces, available 
at that time. The year and a half separat- 
ing them had seen a veritable deluge of im- 
portant recordings. 

L’Office Générale de la Musique, Paris, 
published last summer another historical 
treatise: Le Phonographe; son histoire et 
son évolution. It has not yet reached us. 
Simultaneously was issued La Repertoire 
phonographique, which indexes all the discs, 
in every classification, sold in France. This 
600-page catalogue lists 32,000 single rec- 
ords ; supplements will be provided for future 
publications. 

Before long America will offer the most 
extraordinary international anthology of 
them all. The New York Public Library is 
undertaking the cataloguing of every disc no 
matter in what part of the world it is re- 
corded, manufactured or sold. That is a 
breathtaking project. Philip L. Miller, who 
is directing the work, is immersed in the 
prodigious task and when last seen was 
“somewhere in the middle of Mozart,” as far 
as composers are concerned; there is also 
the business of indexing folk songs, diction 
records and the multitudinous dance discs 
whose creative anonymity bothers no one. 

The work when completed is to be made 
available as an official library publication. 
Mr. Miller spent a great part of last summer 
delving into European archives, collecting 
catalogues and supplements and studying the 
methods of continental institutions and dis- 
cographers. He is not only putting the titu- 
lar material in alphabetical order but also 
collating the various duplications (different 
recordings of identical pieces) under the 
same language heading, tracing arrangements 
and excerpts not clearly identified on labels 
or in commercial catalogues to original 
sources, and adding data relative to original 
release or discontinued publication dates. 
Bach discs, especially, offer troublesome 
problems of identification. A record labelled 
simply as Bach: Prelude and Allemande, 
played by Andres Segovia, guitarist, may 
turn out to be a prelude from Zwé6lf Kleine 
Praeludian, vol. 36, B & H edition and 
an allemande from the second suite for 
clavier (Miscellaneous Instrumental Compo- 
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sitions: B & H, vol. 45). It is a musician’s 
job and a truly gigantic one. 
 e. 


We listen with enjoyment to a story which 
comes from Williamsport, Pa. This city, 
ensconced on the upper reaches of the Sus- 
quehanna, is not sumptuously beatified by 
frequent visits from eminent musicians and 
orchestras. Yet one music minded inhabi- 
tant solves the problem for himself and 
others by giving weekly phonograph recitals 
(or auditions, if you will) in his studio and, 
moreover, charges an admission fee which he 
actually collects. 

While on the subject of phonograph con- 
certs, a most unusual book particularly con- 
cerned with this type of projection came to 
our desk sometime ago. The full title of 
Edward Prime-Stevenson’s most recent and 
—according to his own confession—last book 
on music is, A Repertory of One Hundred 
Symphonic Programmes for Public Audi- 
tions of the Orthophonic-Phonograph-Gram- 
ophone with a Prefatory on Programme- 
Making and Conducting. The book is 
privately printed by the Giuntina Press at 
Florence, Italy, where its indefatigable au- 
thor—whom many readers will recall as a 
former New York music critic—resides amid 
the opulence of a well-stocked record library. 

The major part of the book is devoted to 
the reprinting of programs of phonograph 
records, 107 to be exact, which he presented 
to private audiences over a period of two 
years. In the preface, devoted to program- 
making and conducting, Mr. Prime-Steven- 
son elucidates many admirable precepts re- 
garding a rather recondite subject. The 
business of juxtaposing for an hour or so a 
company of melody makers whose individual 
utterances, while contrasting and comple- 
menting, serve in the end to form a con- 
sanguineous and agreeable whole, is an in- 
tricate and absorbing art. Find the disco- 
phile who has not amused himself in this 
manner. Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s 107 vari- 
ations, made up from something over 200 
discs, and his remarks proposing the prob- 
lems to be considered, constitute an unique 
and entirely laudable labor. The introduc- 
tion also contains what we believe to be the 
finest defense yet uttered by an American 
writer in behalf of the much-maligned and 
partially obscured phonograph. It is a pity 
that this book—written in a lucid, scholarly 
and engaging style—is issued in a strictly 
limited edition and not available for the gen- 
eral public. The programs are arranged 
with the taste and imagination of a true 
artist who commands a thorough knowledge 
of musical history. 


Zimbalist Back From Orient 


Efrem Zimbalist, returned from the Orient, 
agrees with the Japanese in at least one 
thing—in music he “goes only as far as De- 
bussy,” and, according to the violinist, the 
Japanese understanding of the Western idiom 
is no more modern. Mr. Zimbalist played 
in the leading cities of Japan and China more 
than thirty concerts in all. He was to have 
played in Manchuria, but when the two trains 
ahead of him were blown up by dynamite, 
the attractions of the disputed province 
dwindled in his estimation, and he decided 
that the residents of that district would have , 
to find happiness elsewhere than in his play- 
ing. Mr. Zimbalist told of the excellent or- 
chestra that he found in Tokio, as well as 
the Emperor’s private orchestra. The latter 
body plays native music of 2,000 years ago, 
and in the 700 years since they were im- 
ported, have handed down the instruments 
and places from father to son. The violinist 
called ancient Chinese music “very great,” 
but he is not enthusiastic about the modern 
phase of the art. Asked if he enjoyed his 
extensive traveling, Mr. Zimbalist replied 
that he found it most stimulating, and added 
that he particularly enjoyed traveling in 
Japan, where he can indulge his hobby, col- 
lecting Japanese medicine boxes. He brought 
back about thirty very handsome ones, and 
also what he says collectors told him was 
“the finest sword ever made in Japan,” as 
well as numerous other objets dart. 

Mr. Zimbalist, who first visited the island 
kingdom eleven years ago, said that love of 
Western music had made great strides in that 
period. During his first tour, there would 
not be fifty Japanese in an audience. This 
time the vastly increased attendance was elo- 
quent of their progress in appreciation of 
our art. <3 


Tansman-Freed Program in Paris 


Paris.—A concert of the works of Alex- 
andre Tansman and Isadore Freed was given 
on November 12 at the Salle Pleyel. The 
program, which was under the auspices of 
the Concerts Servais, included Tansman’s 
Divertimento for flute, piano and strings, his 
mazurkas for piano, and sonatine for violin 
and piano. Freed was represented by his 
Sonorités Rythmiques for piano, a set of 
songs to English texts, and his second string 
quartet. The artists were Francoise Morés, 
violinist, Leonora Ibsen-Hillquit, soprano, 
the Delle-Vedone String Quartet, and the 
composers. N. 
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Marion Claire and Henry Weber 
to Fulfill Operatic Engagements 
Marion Claire, member of the former Chi- 

cago Civic Opera Company, and for the past 

four years of the Berlin Staatsoper, and her 
conductor husband, Henry Weber, have now 
added to their other titles that of parents 





MARION CLAIRE. 


to their new son, Henry Weber, Jr. The 
young artists spent the spring and early 
summer touring the United States in con- 
cert and appearing with symphony orchestra, 
and broadcasting over a national network as 
well as a hook-up to Europe. During Aug- 
ust and September they motored to the north 
lakes region for a vacation. October found 
them in Chicago, arranging for future con- 
cert tours and attending opera performances 
at the stadium. Miss Claire expects to re- 
sume her professional career in January, 
when she goes on an extended concert tour, 
and in April she is booked for a tour with 
Vanni-Marcoux in a series of performances 
of The Secret of Suzanne. Mr. Weber has 
been engaged to conduct opera performances 
in Milwaukee. 

The two were married in Chicago in Jan- 
uary, 1929, when both were members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and spent 
their honeymoon on a transcontinental tour 
with the company, often appearing together— 
Miss Claire on the stage and Mr. Weber as 
conductor. Miss Claire made her first oper- 
atic appearance in Italy in 1926 in the role 
of Mimi in La Bohéme and in the past six 
years has sung in America, Germany, France 
and Italy, in the leading feminine roles of 
Lohengrin, Bohéme, Manon, Rosenkavalier, 
Pagliacci, Faust, Meistersinger, Otello, Car- 
men, Tannhauser, Turandot, Rheingold and 
Tales of Hoffmann. Mr. Weber, born in 
Chicago, was taken to Vienna for study and 
directed his first opera in that city at the 
age of twenty-one. At twenty-three he made 
his début with the Chicago forces and spent 
the next six years with that organization, 
besides directing in Europe. He was the first 
American conductor to appear in Italy. 


Gabrilowitsch Presents American 


Premiére of Handel Work 


Derroit.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch presided at 
the first American hearing of Handel's 
Alexander’s Feast, which was given here for 
the season’s fourth subscription concert of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The solo- 
ists were Lois Johnston, soprano; Helen 
Kennedy Snyder, contralto; Thomas Evans, 
tenor; and Fred Patton, bass. Robert EI- 
more was at the organ. Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducted with a piano before him, and several 
times during the performance became pianist 
as well as director. The text of the ora- 
torio is Dryden’s Ode in Honor of St. Cecilia, 
and the music is Handel in a vigorous and 
secular vein. The production was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one, coérdinating the musi- 
cal and dramatic elements, and bringing ex- 
cellent performances by all the soloists as 
well as by the orchestra. Another Handel 
number, the Water Music, opened the pro- 
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witsch took occasion to ask the audience if 
they wished him to continue his talks on the 
music offered by the orchestra, or if they 
agreed with a recent newspaper article which 
considered the comments unnecessary. The 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of re- 
taining the lectures as a feature of the pro- 
grams. In fact, the majority was estimated 
as 1,478 to twenty-two, which the conductor 
believed himself entitled to call “a land- 
slide.” B. 





I See That 


John Corigliano, violinist, assisting artist 
to Chaliapin in seven concerts, will be heard 
in a joint recital with Mario de Stefano at 
La Casa Italiana of Columbia University, 
New York, December 11. 

‘ 











Chester Tallman will sing three new 
songs by Floyd Morgenstern, one of which, 
Bois Epais, is dedicated to him, at his re- 
cital at The Barbizon, New York, on De- 
cember 13. 

* * * 

Marie Miller, harpist, will appear in con- 

cert in Wilkes-Barre, Fay December 24. 


Merran Reader sang in The Messiah and 
several Christmas carols with the Washing- 
ton Heights Choral Club. 

* 


A new portrait of Ellery Allen by Ruth 
Wilcox is on exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, New. York. 

* 


The Tollefsen Trio (Augusta S. Tollefsen, 
piano; Carl Tollefsen, violin; Robert Thrane, 
cello) left for a short tour the end of No- 
vember. Their itinerary includes cities in 
the South and West. , 


Harold Patrick, baritone, of the Alice 
Ward Studios, Newark, N. J., and New 
York, sang the role of Elijah at the Brick 
Church, Orange, N. J., November 14, and 
will be a soloist in The Messiah at the same 
church December 18. 

** * 

Helen Harcourt and Earl Weatherford, 
artist-pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, sang the 
principal roles in Naughty Marietta with 
the Montclair (N. J.) Operetta Club, Julius 
Zingg, conductor, November 24, 25 and 26. 

* * * 
At the Little Church Around the Corner 


in New York on Thanksgiving evening, 
Gladys Longene and Carroll Ault were 
married. 


* * & 


Astrid Fjelde has been elected to the North 
Dakota Hall of Fame. 
. 


Richard as sang in Halifax on No- 
vember “ after giving a recital in St. 
Johns, N. B., two days previously. 

* * * 

Rose Bampton made her début with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company as Laura in 
La Gioconda on November 22 in Philadel- 
phia. 

ay Om 

Luther Sander, violinist, and Anna De 
Cew, pianist, students at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, gave a joint re- 
cital November 18 at Easthampton, N. Y., 
and repeated the program in the Worcester 
(Mass.), high school the following week. 
November 27, Mr. Sander played pieces by 
Gluck and Grieg at the Pythian Temple, 
New York City. P 

Lisa Roma, who appeared with Maurice 
Ravel during his only tour of this country, 
will sing the soprano solo parts in Vaughn 
Williams’ Sea Symphony and La Vita Nuova 
by Wolf-Ferrari in Hartford, Conn., on De- 
cember 13. gists 


The Amateur Musical Club of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has engaged Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano, for a recital December 15 

* * * 


Andreas Weissgerber, violinist, has been 
engaged as soloist with the National Or- 
chestral Association on December 13, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Goeta "laser will give a recital in 
Philadelphia next March under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Forum. 
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Bakersfield, Cal., Has Orchestra 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—This city has started 
on a symphonic career, with a Community 
Orchestra consisting of home talent supple- 
mented by musicians from Los Angeles. The 
conductor is Harold Burt, and the first 
concert was held November 22, with Olga 
Steeb as the ‘piano soloist. The program 
offered Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
Grieg’s piano concerto, Tschaikowsky’s 
Italian Caprice, the nocturne from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music, 
and Rakoczy March, in the Berlioz arrange- 
ment. Despite certain technical shortcom- 
ings, which further practice and ensemble 
affiliation doubtless will obviate at future 
concerts, the concert warmly pleased a large 
audience and there was much applause for 
the earnest and talented conductor, we for 


Miss Steeb’s spirited pianism in the Grieg 
concerto. W. B. 
Sokoloff to Head New York 


Orchestra 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, has accepted the post of 
permanent conductor and artistic director of 
the New York Orchestra, Inc., of New 
York City. Mr. Sokoloff’s contract with the 
Cleveland body expires the end of this sea- 
son. He has appeared in New York with 
his own orchestra and at the Stadium. The 
New York Orchestra gave its first concert 
last April under Modest Altschuler. During 
the summer it gave forty concerts at George 
Washington Stadium, New York. The per- 
sonel numbers ninety. Mr. Sokoloff will 
conduct his new ensemble in New York at 
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Carnegie Hall in January, during his mid- 
winter vacation when the Cleveland Orches- 
tra is led by guest conductors. 

Vincent Engages Luise Walker 

J. J. Vincent, who is now in Europe, has 
engaged Luise Walker, young Austro- 
American guitarist, for an American tour to 
commence next January. 

Miss Walker’s biographical history is in- 
teresting as her father, Rudolph Walker, is 
an American by birth and a former resident 
of Chicago. His business activities took hin 
to Vienna where he married and made thal 
city his home. From both branches of het 
family Miss Walker has inherited her musi- 
cal talents, for her paternal grandmother, 
Josephine Walker, was a coloratura soprano 
at the Berlin Imperial Opera, and her ma- 
ternal uncle, Wilheim Schitthechin, was as} 
sociated with the Vienna Imperial Oper: 
for over a quarter of a century. 1 

Miss Walker will make her American dé. 
but in a New York recital the early part of 
next year. 


Hofmann for Benefit Concert 

Josef Hofmann has accepted an invitation 
from Rudolph Ganz, president of the Chi- 
cago Bohemians, to go to that city and par- 
ticipate in their gala concert for the Musi, 
cians’ Relief Fund of the Bohemians ¢ 
Chicago. The event is set for December 11 
at the Chicago Auditorium. It will be thé 
formal reopening of that theatre. Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, is to lead an enlarged orchestra. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


LACK OF INTEREST AMONG RADIO AUDIENCES 
HINDERS IMPROVEMENT IN BROADCAST PROGRAMS 


During a recent conversation with a mem- 
ber of the staff of one of the large broad- 
casting organizations, we were made ac- 
quainted with what we suspected all along 
must exist—the anodyne by means of which 
our broadcasters manage to relieve them- 
selves so successfully of the mild discomfort 
which some of the programs must occasion- 
ally induce in them. Our informant, despite 
the fact that he was attached—as permanently 
as it is possible, in that hectic industry to be 
attached—to the staff of a broadcasting ar- 
ganization, was sincerely iaesecad in good 
programs on the air, and was, further, pos- 
sessed of an astonishing ability to close his 
eyes, at will, to the presence or absence of 
commercial value in a radio presentation. 

When we talked with him, he was fresh 
from a triumph won at the cost of many 
words. As a result there was to be launched 
a series of musical programs in whose sup- 
port the wildest fancy could never conceive 
checkbook engaging. Our 
congratulations were accepted with a wry 
smile. “There won't be any listeners,” the 
victorious champion said, “but I think that 
such a program belongs on the air.” We 
protested that of course there would be 
listeners, appreciative, grateful and assuredly 
of a high degree of intelligence. “Well,” he 
answered, “where are they? 

And that is the other side of the story. 
The intelligent listeners who sputter with 
fury at the trash that is broadcast are not so 
inferior in number to those who justify its 
presence on the air as they are infinitely less 
articulate 

They will not, as occurred during the re- 
cent War of the Crooners, bombard the 
studios with ardent letters in support of their 
favorite performers. Neither will they, in 
such overwhelming numbers, request or give 
constructive suggestions for specific pro- 
grams. They accept with silent enjoyment 
what pleases them, express their angry dis- 
approval by twisting the dial, and, if this 
operation yields unsatisfactory results, they 
turn with a shrug to other forms of enter- 
tainment. Radio does not, and under these 
conditions, cannot belong to them. 

The theatre and the concert hall bear elo- 
quent proof of their active patronage, but the 
broadcasters, if they choose, may quite justi- 
fiably regard them as a ne gligible quantity in 
the aggregate of listeners. Until they realize 
that radio is capable of profiting as widely 
by their interest and enthusiasm as have other 
institutions, any hope for ultimate improve- 
ment must be deferred. There is no reason 
why, merely because broadcasting in America 


ot a sponsor's 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


is subsidized by commercial advertisers, it 
should not possess greater substance. Our 
foremost magazines support themselves by 
means of this simple expedient and manage 
at the same time to retain long lists of con- 
tented subscribers. 

That advertising blurbs on the air have 
come to consumé more broadcasting time 
than ever before we should be able to accept 
calmly as a natural result of the apparent 
indifference which the intelligent listener has 
displayed. The sponsor, made so sharply 
aware of the boundaries within which his 
audience is confined, fashions his programs 





STATIC 


Harold Sanford tells us that Victor 
Herbert had a strong preference for 
bright green ties. ... A new guitar 
which produces harp-like mellow tones 
and eliminates the harsh features of 
the steel guitar has been invented by 
Andy Sannella. . . . Channon Collinge 
has received fan mail for his Cathedral 
Hour broadcasts from fifty countries 
throughout the world. Incidentally, the 
Cathedral Hour is Columbia’s oldest 
presentation, having been on the air 
for more than four and a half years. 

. Ben Bernie gave a party in honor 
of the birthday of his “best friend’”— 
Freckles, his great Dane. To quote 
the amiable Ben, it was a very doggy 
affair. 











and sales talks accordingly and is at least 
moderately certain of response. If he asks 
for program sugge stions, for request numbers 
or applause mail he knows quite well where 
they will come from. When then, since his 
purpose is to attract purchasers, should he 
embark on the costly experiment of trying 
to coax a few fan letters from the highbrows 
who probably are not listening anyway ? 

We suspect that the trouble lies largely 
in the attitude which the so-called highbrows 
adopt quite generally with regard to radio. 
To them it is an institution for the masses, 
which is somehow capable of transforming 
itself now and then into a medium suited to 
their needs. By careful scanning of sched- 
ules they isolate those occasional programs 
which appeal to them, listen complacently, 
albeit with a certain mild wonder that such 
worthwhile fare should have found its way 
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to the air—and leave the rest for the con- 
sumption of the less literate. 

They accept good programs either as the 
evidence of occasional lapses into good taste 
which the broadcasters, however hard they 
try, are unable to avoid, or as the means by 
which they earn sufficient prestige to remain 
on the air. In neither case is it necessary 
to encourage or signify approval of a pro- 
gram. Moreover, to address such communi- 
cations to stations would amount virtually to 
a confession of an infantile weakness for the 
kind of hokum which sponsors employ in or- 
der to gauge the extent of their audiences. 

While it must be admitted that the meth- 
ods used for this purpose are often reprehen- 
sible, in the instance of commendable pro- 
grams they should certainly be given com- 
plete cooperation. And, entirely apart from 
these considerations, it should not be for- 
gotten that although the number of his fan 
letters falls many times short of what his 
blues-singing confrere receives, the performer 
of chamber music looks for applause. 

The quantity of good programs on the air 
today is, we may be reasonably certain, in 
direct proportion to the existing demand for 
them, since it is self-evident that there would 
be no point in conducting a commercial 
broadcasting enterprise in any other way. 
The listener who takes what he wants when 
it chances to come his way but who, apart 
from this, never bothers to raise his voice, is 
directly responsible for whatever it is that 
he deplores in radio, and we, for one, should 
like to prod him into action. 

These remarks, moreover, do not apply 
only to music on the air. The brand of soi- 
disant humor in which our comedians are 
forced to indulge is, for the most part, as 
utterly devoid of the elements that comprise 
adult entertainment as it is possible to ima- 
gine. And this is tolerated not, as it might 
generally be supposed, because the mental 
age of the average listener is twelve or thir- 
teen years, but because there are many thou- 
sands who have never been heard from. 

As an illustration of the state of affairs 
to which this indifference must inevitably 
give rise, we may cite the program of two 
comedians who were recently brought to 
the air for the first time. While their mate- 
rial was far below what they are capable 
of giving, it was responsible, nevertheless, 
for some of the rare moments of valid humor 
to reach the air in many weeks. Shortly 
after their debut, the radio columnist of a 
New York newspaper wrote the following : 
they “made me laugh in their opening pro- 
gram but it struck me as being a little sophis- 
ticated for the folks in the hinterlands who 
are the ones that advertisers try to sell.” 

Aside from the fact that this program was 
not tainted with the faintest suspicion of 
sophistication or subtlety, is there any reason 
to suppose that if it were, the “hinterlands” 
would summarily reject it, or that the number 
of its listeners would thereby be reduced? 
We think not, but the damage, if that column 
carries weight, has already been wrought. 
The sponsors will become victims of a ger- 
minant belief that their programs are too 
sophisticated and that, for the sake of their 
product, it would be far better to err on the 
side of simplicity, and before long their vague, 
half-formed fears will be translated quite 
clearly into the script. The program wiil 
degenerate into a moronic but eminently safe 
session which listeners both here and in the 
hinterlands will continue to attend but from 
which countless others will, without a word 
of protest, withdraw their patronage. The 
hinterlands, wherever they are, can be trusted 
to take care of themselves where broadcast 
programs are concerned. Radio has brought 
into existence its own hinterlands, and until 
they are abolished any action for improve- 
ment must be stalemated. 

Se. @ 

Radio Artists to Visit Sing Sing Prison 

A vote taken recently among the 2,400 
prisoners in Sing Sing revealed that radio 
plays an important part in relieving the 
drabness of life within the grey walls. The 
note submitting the results of their poll 
stated: “The kindness of officials in permit- 
ting us the radio as a means of recreation, 
serves as a constant solace and inspiration 
to our entire population. You can imagine 
what gratitude and appreciation would re- 
sult should any of the artists’ be so kind as 
to make a personal appearance here at the 
institution.” 

A committee has been formed, as a result, 
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for the purpose of securing those artists 
whom they have chosen as their favorites for 
personal appearances at the prison on the 
afternoon of December 18. Among the 
artists who were voted the favorites of the 
inmates of Sing Sing Prison are the Revel- 
ers, Ruth Etting, Arthur Tracy, Ray Per- 
kins, Jessica Dragonette, Heywood Broun 
and Norman Brokenshire. 

* * * 

Third Liebling Radio Class Ends 


In Estelle Liebling’s radio class which 
ended its session on December 1, Miss Lieb- 
ling reports that she found many outstand- 
ing voices accompanied by definite radio 
talent. The work is done in class and gives 
pupils an opportunity to study the micro- 
phone technic of other singers as well as 
perfecting their own. All types of songs are 
taken up, popular and classical, and are dis- 
sected in the class. Prominent radio singers 
are invited as guest artists to sing over the 
microphone for the students and to speak 
to the class about their own vocal problems 
on the air. The next radio class will be- 
gin on December 19. 

* * * 

WOR Extends Important Broadcasts 

An operatic project undertaken by WOR 
consists of weekly broadcasts of complete 
operatic programs recorded, for the first 
time, through electrical transcription. The 
special radio adaptations of these operas 
have been arranged by Miguel Sandoval, 
composer and conductor. During the opening 
program on December 4, Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci was presented. Among the artists 
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to be heard on these broadcasts are Lola 
Monti Gorsey, Michele Raggini, Edoardo 
Albano, Imerio Ferrari and Priscilla Parker. 

On December 17, John Erskine, author 
and pianist, will appear over WOR as solo- 
ist with Philip James and the Little Sym- 
phony, in César Franck’s Variations Sym- 
phonique for piano and orchestra. The 
program is to include the Vorspiel to Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger, La Danse devant 
l’Arche from Le Roi David of Honegger, 
Richard Strauss’ Don Juan and the*overture 
In the Olden Style on French Noéls by 
Philip James. 

The second concert to be broadcast by 
WOR in the series given by the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra from the Waldorf 
Astoria will occur on December 11. At this 
time, Hulda Lashanska, soprano, is to be 
soloist. Among the selections which the or- 
chestra under David Mannes will play, are 
the overture to Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro 
and Brahms’ symphony No. 2. 

* * * 
Tibbett and Crooks on NBC Series 

Lawrence Tibbett and Richard Crooks, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, are ap- 
pearing again this season as soloists during 
the Voice of Firestone programs on Mon- 
day evenings over the NBC-WEAF and 
NBC-Pacific Coast networks, including 
Honolulu. 

Mr. Crooks opened the series on Decem- 
ber 5, and Mr. Tibbett is to be heard on 
the second, third and fourth programs. 
During each of the broadcasts, popular selec- 
tions as well as concert and classical num- 
bers will be presented. William Daly, who 
directed these programs last year, again con- 
ducts the orchestra. 

* * * 
Columbia Plans Christmas Broadcasts 


Broadcasts from France and Germany are 
included in the plans which Columbia is 
formulating for Christmas holiday programs. 
On December 18 the Mayor of Nuremberg, 
the toy capital of the world, will speak from 
that city on “Christmas—Made in Ger- 
many.” During the program there will be 
sound effects by those toys whose larynxes 
can survive the strain of shouting across the 
Atlantic, and a group of Christmas songs by 
a children’s chorus of the town. 

Ted Husing, equipped with a lapel micro- 
phone and a Santa Claus recruited from the 
Columbia studios will station himself outside 
one of New York’s primary schools and 
broadcast the children’s conversations with 
Santa Claus; and on the afternoon of De- 
cember 24 the annual ceremony of the light- 
ing of the National Community Christmas 
Tree will be heard from Washington. 

The first Christmas Day service is to 
reach America over WABC and the Co- 
lumbia network at 7:00 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve with the celebration of midnight mass 
from the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, 
and on the same evening there is also to be 
presented a radio dramatization of Charles 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. At midnight 
Christmas Day is to be ushered in by a pro- 
gram of carols by the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra; soloists and chorus. 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


The premier presentation on the air of 
Alexandre Tansman’s Sonatine Transat- 
lantique and the sextet from Lucia, arranged 
for wind instruments, were the novelties at 
Rosario Bourdon’s Friday evening concert 
(WEAF). That these programs have sur- 
vived the trials and vicissitudes of radio and 
remain as fresh and enjoyable as ever, is 
an eloquent testimony to the sound musical 
judgment of their conductor. . . . Nelson 
Eddy, singing the Toreador Song from Car- 
men, and Harald Hansen in the Hills of 
Home also contributed to the enjoyment of 
William Daly’s WOR hour. . . . The an- 
dante and finale of Mozart’s Double Con- 
certo was the piéce de resistance of the Bam- 
berger Little Symphony program under 
Philip James’ direction. Vera Brodsky and 
Harold Triggs were the soloists. The deli- 
cate charm of the Debussy Fétes was pre- 
served in all its loveliness in their two-piano 
performance. Massenet’s Scénes Alsaciennes 
and the overture to La Gazza Ladra by Ros- 
sini were among the orchestral selections 
(WOR). . . We spent fifteen pleasant 
minutes listening to Tito Coral’s rich bari- 
tone voice over WOR. He sang, in Spanish, 
the Farewell to Granada, Oley Speaks’ 
Syivia, and the Drigo Serenade. Max Rader- 
man accompanied him at the piano. . . . 
Zinaida Nicolina, who the NBC is deter- 


mined shall be known as the Royal Gypsy, 
gave a program of Oriental and Russian 
songs over WJZ. She has a soprano voice of 
considerable beauty, but we do not believe 
that her explanations, made in an attempt to 
establish the highly desirable “personal 
touch,” added to the program. Her English, 
badly broken and often barely intelligible, im- 
posed rather than removed barriers. ... The 
Revelers blended their voices in Frank 
Black’s arrangement of Rachmaninoff’s pre- 
lude in C sharp minor during their appear- 
ance over WEAF on Monday. The strings, 
under Frank Black’s direction, also were 
heard on the program. . . . Celia Gomberg, 
violinist, Martha Halbwachs, pianist and 
Howard Mitchell, cellist, were presented in 
their third radio concert of the season by the 
Curtis Institute of Music. These young stu- 
dents gave intelligent. and masterly read- 
ings to the works of seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century Italian composers, Ach- 
ron, Kreisler and Saint-Saéns. The pro- 
gram originated in the studios of WCAU, 
Philadelphia. . . . Sol Friedman, basso, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Perole String 
Quartet on WOR. His selections comprised 
Bohm’s Still wie die Nacht, an aria from 
Handel’s Berceuse, and Jacques Wolfe’s 
Sailormen, sung with vigor and sympathy. 
The instrumental group played the B flat 
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Beethoven quartet and von Dittersdorf‘s 
quartet in E flat. . . . Josef Pasternack’s 
Melody Moments on Wednesday were de- 
voted to light, pleasing music, including se- 
lections from the Dollar Princess, Vagabond 
King, and Delibes’ Sylvia (WJZ). . . |. 
Tito Guizar’s authentic and effortless inter-- 
pretations of Spanish songs over WABC 
reward the listener generously. . The 
all-American concert presented by Erno 
Rapee contained music of substance: David 
Guion’s Arkansas Traveler and Turkey in 
the Straw, Nathaniel Shilkret’s Skyward, 
the Atonement of Pan by Henry Hadley, 
and W. H. Woodin’s Covered Wagon Suite. 
Katherine Bacon gave an admirable per- 
formance of the second and third movements 
of MacDowell’s piano concerto in D minor. 
. . . Janet Fairbanks and Edward Ransome 
were presented by NBC in a joint recital on 
Wednesday evening. The tenor sang an aria 
from Pagliacci, and Miss Fairbanks’ clear 
soprano voice was heard to advantage in 
Haydn’s My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair, and Cyril Scott’s Lullaby. The or- 
chestra, under Cesare Sodero, performed the 
second movement of Tschaikowsky’s ballet, 
The Enchanted Lake. . . . Mancinelli’s sel- 
dom-heard overture to Cleopatra opened an 
excellent program on Sunday evening by 
Frank Cambria’s Roxy Theatre Ensemble. 
Hilda Kosta sang the Valverde Clavelitos, 
and the string quartet played the Canzonetta 
of Mendelssohn (WABC). 





NETWORK 


Operatic arias were chosen by Nelson 
Eddy, Veronica Wiggins and Margaret 
Speaks for the Hoffman Hour of Decem- 
ber 2 over WOR. A flute and clarinet duet, 
a group of Scotch songs, and orchestral 
selections from the Nutcracker Suite were 
also a part of the program, directed by 
William Daly. 

* * * 

The Five Star Theatre, a new series, has 
made its début to audiences of both networks. 
This feature, which is heard five nights a 
week, will be on the air for thirteen weeks. 
Two of the weekly broadcasts are devoted 
to musical presentations and are carried by 
Columbia stations, while the dramatic pro- 
grams are heard three times a week by 
NBC listeners. The Columbia programs 
offer Joseph Bonime’s symphony orchestra 
with operatic artists as guest soloists, and 
a complete operetta presented by the Aborn 
Light Opera Company. The soloist for the 
opening musical program was John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, who sang one of his own 
compositions. 

* * 

A condensed version of Delibes’ Lakmé 
was broadcast over WOR recently in the 
series of weekly operatic presentations. The 
leading roles were sung by Mme. Luella 
Melius; Basil Norman, tenor of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique; Herbert Gould; Henrietta 
Blackwell and John Barclay; with the as-~ 
sisting orchestra and choral group under 
the baton of Hugh Ross. | 


The completion of their tenth year of 
broadcasting was celebrated recently by 
Major Edward Bowes and his Capitol The- 
atre Family. Among the many artists who 
gave the gala program over the NBC net- 
work, were Hannah Klein, pianist, Waldo 
Mayo, violinist, Maria Silveira, soprano, and 
Tommy McLaughlin, baritone. 

* * * 

An orchestral version of On Wings of 
Song, featuring a cello solo, a selection by a 
novelty instrumental group, and a tenor solo 
by Charles Carlile were among the high- 
lights of the Blue Coal Radio Revue, a 
Sunday broadcast directed by George Earle 
over Columbia stations. 

* * * 

A list of French music was offered to 
WOR audiences by the Gallico Three Piano 
Ensemble (of Paolo Gallico, Stella Stamler 
and Marise Krieg). Special arrangements of 
Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse and of Saint- 
Saéns’ Dance Macabre were made for the 
trio by Mr. Gallico. 

* * * 

Vivienne Segal, prima donna of many 
musical productions, was guest artist during 
a Bath Club broadcast. 


OF NEWS 


A recent special broadcast from Colum- 
bia’s Chicago studios presented the Illinois 
Wesleyan University’s A Cappella Choir, 
Gertrude Lutzi and the Four Norsemen 
Quartet. The choir is directed by Arthur 
E. Westbrook. 

* * 

Lady Theo Pennington, lyric soprano, has 
inaugurated a weekly series of song recitals 
over WPCH. She was formerly a member 
of the National Light Opera Company in 
England, and her activities on this side of 
the Atlantic have included appearances with 
the American Opera and the New York 
Civic Opera companies. 

* * * 

Barbara Maurel, Helen Board and Evan 
Evans have been added to the cast of the 
Bath Club Revue. With Charles Carlile, 
tenor soloist featured on the programs, they 
form a mixed quartet. 

* * * 

Florenc Watkins, soprano, has fulfilled 
several radio engagements during the past 
month, having sung a program of request 
numbers over KTSM on November 15 and 
22, offering six songs during the Woman's 
Hour and several other programs. 

The trio that won the Florenc Watkins 
scholarship contest is to sing soon over the 
radio, and Mrs. Watkins’ class of twenty 
girls is preparing a special radio program. 

** * 

Upon ending his concert tour as assisting 
artist to Chaliapin, John Corigliano, violin- 
ist, will be heard as soloist with Howard 
Barlow and the Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Corigliano is to play a move- 
ment of Lalo’s Spanish Symphony with the 
orchestra on the successive evenings of De- 
cember 14, 15 and 16. 

* * * 

Joyce Bannerman, soprano, was heard in 
oratorio excerpts and sacred songs over 
WHK, Cleveland, O., December 4. 

* * * 

The La Forge-Bertimen weekly broadcast 
over WABC was given on December 1 by 
Marie Powers, contralto; David Keiser, 
Pianist; and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist. Miss Powers, accompanied by Mr. 
La Forge, included Schubert's Erlkonig 
among her offerings. 
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On December 4 in the afternoon over 
WOR, operatic transcriptions under the di- 
rection of Miquel Sandoval were played. 

* * * 

After an absence of several weeks, the 
Carnation Contented programs have returned 
to the air on a new time schedule. The 
opening concert, which originated in the 
Chicago NBC studios, featured George Bass, 





to her studies. 


William Scotti’s orchestra. 





RADIC PERSONALITIES 


AGNES ANDERSON 


Although she had been singing since early childhood, it was as a pianist that Agnes 
Anderson made her radio début. She was born in Scotland, and at the age of three 
began to show talent in music. A year later she was enrolled at the Royal College 
of Music in London, the youngest pupil in the history of that institution. 

Shortly after her fifth birthday the child’s parents decided to come to the United 
States. During the voyage, which was made on the ill-fated Lusitania, she took her 
po the professional entertainers on board and delighted the passengers with 

er singing. She did little professional work, however, and devoted all of her time 


An appearance as a pianist over WTAM in Cleveland resulted in an engagement 
as staff pianist with that station, but it was as a contralto that New York audiences 
first heard Miss Anderson. She is now featured on the NBC network as soloist with 











violinist, a chorus of sixteen voices and a 
symphonic orchestra under the direction of 
Morgan L. Eastman. 

** * 

The Thalian Trio, which was one of the 
features of WINS last winter, has returned 
to the air for a series of programs over the 
same station. The members of the group are 
Beatrice Perron, violinist, Mildred Sanders. 
cellist, Caroline Gray, pianist. 

* * & 

Selections from George Gershwin’s Of 
Thee I Sing were included in a recent 
Music That Satisfies program, a daily Co- 
lumbia feature. Nathaniel Shilkret and his 
orchestra, and Ruth Etting were the artists. 

* * * 


_ Assisted by an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Cesare Sodero, Louise Bernhardi, 
contralto, is appearing in a weekly series of 
song recitals over a nationwide NBC net- 
work, 

** * 

Greta Alden, who has been appearing on 
the broadcasts of the Roxy Theatre, has 
been given an important role in the produc- 
tion of Carmen on the stage of the the- 
atre. Miss Alden, a lyric soprano, was a 
Juilliard scholarship winner. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Notes 


Crxcinnati, O.—The board of trustees of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music held 
a reception in honor of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director and dean of the faculty, and 
Mrs. Witherspoon on November 21. 

Edwin Irey, pupil of Parvin Titus, is or- 
ganist at All Saints Episcopal Church in 
Pleasant Ridge. 

Tula Wharton, violin student of Robert 
Perutz, appeared at a meeting of the In- 
ternational Club at the Y. M. C. A. on 
November 26. 

Belva Kibler, pupil of Mme. Petrovic, sang 
at a dinner given at the Cincinnati Club by 
Mu Phi Epsilon honorary music sorority on 
November 14. 

On November 18, Virginia Harding, stu- 
dent of Karl Kirksmith, played one of 
Grover Tilden Davis’ compositions for cello 
and piano at his recital in the Woman's Club. 

Donald McKibben, a former pupil of Par- 
vin Titus, is organist and choirmaster at St. 
John’s Church, Roanoke, Va. He recently 
gave a recital in Blacksburg, Va. 

An event on the conservatory calendar 
was the recital November 21 by Stefan 
Sopkin, violinist and Eugene Goossens. Mr. 
Goossens played the piano part of his own 
sonata for violin and piano. 

Mr. Witherspoon spoke at a meeting of 
the Town Club at Hotel Sinton on Novem- 
ber 16; before the Newport Rotary Club on 
the same day; and lectured at a meeting of 
the Three Arts Club on November 19. 

The first concert by the Conservatory 
Choir (conducted by Mr. Witherspoon), 
assisted by the Woodwind Ensemble, under 
—_— Simon, was given November 18. 

A student recital took place November 19. 
The following pupils from the classes of 
Mrs. B. E. K. Evans, Etelka Evans, Reba 
G. Borland, Marian LaCour and Mrs. Ida 
Jenner participated: Bobby Glickman, Har- 
rison Black, Sarah Girkin, Shirley Fabe, 
Dorothea Steinman, Helen Perlman, Pauline 
Glickman, Shirley Itkoff, Elaine Goldsmith, 
Margaret Thompson, Marjorie Baum and 
Jean Mildred Yolton. 

Mary Harris, student of Robert Perutz, 
appeared at Mt. Auburn Music Club on a 
program which was broadcast from the 
Hotel Sinton station on November 5. S. 

* * * 

Michigan State Institute News 

East Lansinc, Micu.—Visiting members 
of the Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities were entertained on November 18 by 
three artist members of the music faculty of 
Michigan State College, in an informal pro- 
gram at Peoples Church. Lewis Richards, 
harpsichordist and head of the music depart- 
ment, introduced the participants—Alex- 
ander Schuster, cellist, formerly a member 
of the Hubermann Trio and of prominent 
European orchestras; Fred Patton, bass, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan and a concert art- 
ist of wide experience; and Michael Press, 
formerly head of the violin department at the 
Imperial Conservatory in Moscow and of 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Patton sang in Detroit with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, November 25 
and 26 in the first American performances 
of Handel’s Alexander’s Feast. Mr. Patton 
has had other appearances with the Detroit 
Symphony and has also sung in the Ann Ar- 
bor Festival, but this marks his first public 
appearance in Michigan since he became head 
of the voice department at Michigan State 
College. Arthur Farwell, head of the col- 
lege’s music theory department, is the com- 
poser of Prelude to a Spiritual Drama, which 
has been accepted by Serge Koussevitzky for 
performance by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. P, 
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Cornish School Calendar 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Nellie Cornish, direc- 
tor and founder of the Cornish School at 
Seattle, Wash., recently left for England, 
where she has been invited po confer with 
the Educational Committee Dartington 
Hall, the Elmhirst School in Bhrver's x 

The Cornish Theatre has presented several 
musical programs: John Hopper and Doro- 
thea Hopper Jackson appeared in joint piano 
recital; Edith Kendall Williams, violinist 
and Hermann Ulrichs, pianist, gave a con- 
cert; pupils of Berthe Poncy Jacobson, of- 
fered a piano recital; and Tie Volker String 
Quartet and Dean Mundy, mezzo-soprano, 
were heard. 

The Cornish Players open their 1932-33 
a with the Milne comedy The Dover 
Roac 

Lore Deja, head of the dance department, 
will present her pupils in a Christmas pro- 
duction—a fairy tale in dance form—planned 
to be given at several matinees for children 
as well as in evening performance. A pro- 
gram of Christmas music by the choral and 
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voice ensemble classes of Ella Helm Board- 
man is another Christmas attraction. 

The Cornish School management and 
Peter Meremblum sponsored a concert by 
the Gordon String Quartet at Cornish Thea- 
tre, November 22. This was the ensemble’s 
first appearance in Seattle. 

* * * 


Smith College Sponsors Program 

The department of music of Smith Col- 
lege presented a concert of music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under 
the direction of Ross Lee Finney, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of musical theory and com- 
position. The program held a Purcell so- 
nata for piano and chamber orchestra, Ray- 
mond Putman, pianist; Monn’s concerto for 
cello, with Marion DeRonde, cellist, accom- 
panied by Bianca Del Vecchio at the piano 
and the chamber orchestra; and Rosetti’s 
sinfonia in C. The department is devoting 
an annual or semi-annual series of these pro- 
grams to works hitherto unknown in this 
country. 

* * * 


Dr. Williams Speaks on English 


Folk Dance 


The English Folk Dance Society’s New 
York branch presented R. Vaughan Williams 
in a lecture at the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York, November 22. Dr. Williams’ 
talk was illustrated by the society’s dancers, 
directed by May Gadd. The speaker re- 
counted how the wealth of England’s folk 
music and dancing had been only recently 
brought to light by Cecil Sharp—since 1904, 
to be exact. He stressed dancing as an art, 
not only of the few but of the many, and 
declared it a manifestation of the spirit 
through the body. Americans, he said, 
should find happy expression in English folk 
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dancing, since our cultural roots are Anglo- 
Saxon, however diverse the modern develop- 
ments of the two national arts. The dancers 
offered various examples of this branch of 
folk lore, two of the most striking being the 
Sword Dance (from Northumberland) and 
a Gloucestershire Morris dance called 
Trunkles, both danced by the men of the 
group. The female contingent presented sev- 
eral Morris dances. These were classified 
by Dr. Williams as dances of skill. 
“Country dances,” he said, were a more 
general form of enjoyment. In this category 
was listed The Running Set, a series of fig- 
ures from our own Kentucky mountain re- 
gion, which, of course, hark back to England 
for their origin. The Juilliard Concert Hall 
was filled with an appreciative audience, 
who cordially applauded both speaker and 


dancers. Mm. ii 'S. 
* 
Lecture at 'N. y. School of 
Vocal Art 


The fourth in a series of lectures on vocal 
art being conducted Monday evenings at the 
New York School of Vocal Art in Carnegie 
Hall, was delivered November 28, by Charles 
D. Isaacson, author of the book, Face to 
Face with Great Musicians. 

The general title of the series is, After 
Singing What Should a Vocalist Know?, 
and the above mentioned lecture was entitled, 
A Vocalist Takes Stock. 


Hans Hess Engagements 


Recently Hans Hess, cellist, appeared in 
Rome, N. Y., and in Sandusky, O., on Civic 
Music Association courses. This month he 
is leaving for the West coast to fulfill a 
number of concert engagements with various 
Civic Music Associations. 
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STUDIO NOTES 











LEON CARSON 

Leon Carson, tenor, was guest artist at 
the November 25 meeting of the Drama- 
Comedy Club at Hotel Astor, New York, 
with Vera J. Kerrigan at the piano. He also 
was heard in Maunder’s Song of Thanks- 
giving at Grace Episcopal Church, Nutley, 
N. J., November 27. 

At the recent Faust afternoon of the 
Friday Afternoon Club, Nutley, N. J., Con- 
stance Clements Carr, soprano soloist at 
First Presbyterian Church, Passaic, N. J., 
and Mr. Carson were heard in joint recital, 
with Miss Kerrigan as accompanist. Miss 
Carr sang the air Il était un roi de Thule 
and the aria Je Ris de ne Voir si Belle, and 
Mr. Carson the well known Salut, Demeure 
Chaste et Pure. These were followed by the 
duet, Il se fait tard. Miss Carr also gave 
a short program of English songs at the 
December meeting of the Art Center in East 
Orange, N. J. 

Ethel Bennett, soprano and Marie Mc- 
Goey, contralto, as members of the Charlotte 
Lund Opera Company and Mr. Carson’s pu- 
pils, appeared with that organization in Mas- 
senet’s Cinderella at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
New York City. Miss McGoey sang the 
part of the Mother and Miss Bennett one of 
the daughters. Miss Bennett will be heard 
as the Dew Fairy in Hansel and Gretel on 
December 28 

Elsa Dwyer, soprano and Henry Haberle, 
baritone, other students, have appeared in 
recent New Jersey concerts and musicales. 


ALEXANDER KELBERINE 

Alexander Kelberine, pianist and teacher 
of New York and Philadelphia, is present- 
ing a number of his students in individual 
recitals this winter. Lillian Yamin opened a 
series of such events at the Hubbell Audi- 
torium, New York, on November 27; Mil- 
dred Nesson will continue the sequence on 
December 18. Ralph Kemmerer appeared 
on November 19 at the Woman’s Club, Al- 
lentown, Pa. January 11, Mr. Kelberine 
plans to present his pupils in an all-Brahms 
program at the Ethical Culture Society, 
Philadelphia, in observance of the Brahms 
centenary. 


MILDRED SCHREIBER 

Mildred Schreiber, teacher of piano and 
theory at the Belle Fisch Silverman Studios, 
Newark, N. J., gave a Thanksgiving musi- 
cale at the studios on November 26, for her 
class of beginners between the ages of seven 
and ten. Those who took part in the pro- 
gram were: Frank and Janice Selwyn, Mabel 
Webb, and Arthur Cohen of Newark, Rob- 
ert Smith of Maplewood, Margaret Coffey 
and Shirley Weiss of Montclair, Lewis 
Sandler of Verona, and Irene Foley and 
Beryl Engelke of Bloomfield. 

An illustrated story of the life of Robert 
Schumann and a music-spelling contest pre- 
ceded the musical program. Prizes were 
awarded to Shirley Weiss and Beryl 
Engelke for excellence. 


ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
The Melody Ensemble, under the direc- 
tion of Arline Reynolds Smith, has made 
ten appearances this season, and is booked 
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solidly until February, 1933, in the East. 
Negotiations are under way for a Western 
tour, to be followed immediately by a four 
months European tour. The members of 
this singing group are all soloists, working 
under the personal supervision of Miss 
Smith in her New York and Philadelphia 
studios. They sang at the DuPont Hotel, 
Wilmington, Del., November 18 for the 
Delaware Consistory, and at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, November 22. Solo- 
ists on these occasions were Ada Bernard, 
Elizabeth Cooke and Alice Ruell, sopranos 
and Kathryn Michell, contralto. 

Other active artists from Miss Smith’s 
studios include Thelma Hume, soprano, who 
was heard at the Astor Hotel, New York, 
November 23, for the Argosy Lodge, and 
John Craft, tenor, who will be guest soloist 
with the Down Town Glee Club at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, December 14. Miss Smith 
was at the piano for Miss Hume. 


FLORENCE WESSELL 


Doris Korn, an artist of Florence Wessell, 
sang on December 7 at the John Haynes 
Holmes Community Center in an all-Grieg 
program. She recently made another radio 
appearance with Bide Dudley over WJZ 
and is preparing programs in Italian, Span- 
ish, German and French. Originally Miss 
Korn aimed for musical comedy roles but 
after concentrated musical studies decided 
upon the concert stage. 


Beula Duffey Embarked on 
Auspicious Career 


Beula Duffey, who recently substituted for 
Ernest Schelling as piano ‘soloist in Boston, 
has been playing the piano since she was 
three years old. As a child of eight she 
gave concerts in Canada. In 1927, Miss 





BEULA DUFFEY 


Duffey won a fellowship with Ernest 
Hutcheson at the Juilliard Graduate School, 
New York, and has held it continuously 
since that time. Her engagements have in- 
cluded appearances with the Chautauqua 
Symphony Orchestra during the summers 
of 1930 and 1931 and recitals in the United 
States and Canada. She has been heard 
playing two-piano numbers with Mr. 
Hutcheson over the radio, and substituted 
for her teacher on three hours’ notice last 
season when he was unable to play his 
weekly Sunday broadcast over WABC. 
Miss Duffey took Mr. Schelling’s place in 
Boston with the New England Symphony 
Orchestra (Wallace Goodrich, conductor). 
The occasion was a memorial sponsored by 
the Polish Singers’ Alliance of New Eng- 
land to commemorate the transfer of the 
remains of Chopin from Paris to the land of 
his birth. 
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Club Items 


N.A.O. Chapter Inaugurated 


Sayvitte, N. Y.—The new Sunrise Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Organists 
was inaugurated on November 28 with an 
informal gathering at the home of Arthur 
Williams, Roslyn, L. I. Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth, president of the association, was master 
of ceremonies, and the program also brought 
Dr. Marks, Dr. Frederick Schlieder, Tali 
Esen Morgan, Miss Whittemore and Mc. 
Dunklee. Antoinette Hall, local chairman, 
deserves praise for the success of ~. —_ 











La Chorale Francaise Organized 


Charles Lagourgue, of New York, has 
formed and will direct a new organization 
of singers to be known as La Chorale Fran- 
caise. Their purpose is to give concerts of 
French choral music. A knowledge of 
French is not necessary, as a free class in 
French precedes each rehearsal. 
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Modern Music Magazine 
in Tenth Year 


Will Review Growth of New 
Music in Past Decade 


Modern Music, the critical magazine first 
published by the League of Composers in the 
year of its organization, will issue its tenth 
volume this season. The November-Decem- 
ber, 1932, od contains An Open Letter to 
Roxy, by Gilbert Seldes, who raises several 
pertinent questions relating to the American 
composer and the policy at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter; also The Enigma of Stravinsky, by 
Boris de Schloezer, the ninth portrait in the 
American Composers Series; Charles Ives, 
by Henry Cowell; and an article on Igor 
Markevitch subtitled by its author Virgil 
Thomson, Little Rollo in Big Time. There 
is news from London, Paris, Moscow and 
Venice; a review of the I. S. C. M. Festival 
by Frederick Jacobi; also criticism of the 
latest books on new music including Lazare 
Saminsky’s Music of Our Day. 

In January, the magazine will celebrate 
its anniversary by bringing out an issue de- 
voted to the musical problems raised by the 
developments of the last ten years. What has 
happened to music between 1922 and 1933 
will be discussed by Roger Sessions. Eric 
Blom of London takes up the question, Is 
There a Depression in Music Today? What 
the last ten years have meant to the Amer- 
ican composers is discussed by one of them, 
Aaron Copland. Other articles are, The 
Break With Tradition by Arthur Lourie; 
Europe, America and Modern Music, by 
Mr. Saminsky. 

Since 1923, when the first copy of the 
magi azine appeared under the title of League 
of Composers Review, this quarterly has de- 


Qvarterly 


voted itself to a critical reflection of the 
world of contemporary music. Today as in 
the first year of its publication, the magazine 


is the only review in America to center its 
attention exclusively on the work of living 
men. During this decade leading critics, 
musicians and savants of Europe and Amer- 
ica have been its contributors. The policy 
has been observed by the publishers not to 
employ the magazine as an organ of pub- 
licity, but to develop it as a medium for the 
expression of exacting critical opinion on 
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contemporary music both in America and 
Europe. 

A special point has been stressed of mak- 
ing articulate the critical attitude of leading 
composers and particularly those of the 
younger generation in America. Thus Aaron 
Copland, Roger Sessions, Randall Thomp- 
son, George Antheil, Richard Hammond, 
Marc Blitzstein, Colin McPhee, Bernard 
Rogers, Israel Citkowitz, Robert Russell 
Bennett, have brought their ideas forward in 
these pages. Other American composers 
who have been frequent contributors are 
Frederick Jacobi, Emerson Whithorne, La- 
zare Saminsky, Marion Bauer, Edward B. 
Hill, and men noted for their scholarship 
have also appeared, notably Joseph Yasser, 
Joseph Schillinger, Charles Seeger, Charles 
Weyl. Among the European composers 
whose opinions modern music brings to 
American readers are Alfredo Casella, G. 
Francesco Malipiero, Darius Milhaud, Ar- 
thur Honegger, Arthur Lourie, Nikolai Lo- 
patnikoff, Max Butting, Jerzy Fitelberg. 

American critics who have written for 
Modern Music include William J. Hender- 
son, Olin Downes, Pitts Sanborn, Oscar 
Thompson, Irving Weil, Robert Simon, Paul 
Rosenfeld, the late Henry Osgood of the 
Musical Courier, Alfred V. Frankenstein. 
Distinguished European writers include Boris 
de Schloezer, Edwin Evans, the late Adolph 
Weissmann, Alfred Einstein, Hans Hein- 
sheimer, Alfred Schlee, Paul Stefan, Henri 
Pruniéres, Guido Gatti, Andre Schaeffner, 
Leonide Sabaneyiev, Victor Belaiev. 

One of the special features of the maga- 
zine has been its illustrations. Noted artists 
of the day have supplied portraits and stage 
designs for reproduction in Modern Music. 


They include Pablo Picasso, Oskar Ko- 
koschka, Maurice Sterne, Alfred Frueh, 
Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson, 
Michael Larionov, Natalie Gontscharova, 


Serge Soudeikine, Nicholas Roerich, Diego 
Rivera. 

An innovation introduced by the magazine 
has been its series of critical portraits of 
American composers written by American 
composers, To date there have been pre- 
sented in this way, Edgar Varese, Ernest 
Bloch, Louis Gruenberg, Emerson Whit- 
horne, George Antheil, Aaron Copland, John 
Alden Carpenter and Carlos Chavez. An- 
other important contribution to the critical 
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literature on modern music has been the 
special supplement of which the magazine 
has published two, the first, The Future of 
Tonality by Joseph Yasser, the second, The 
Guide to Wozzeck, an analysis by Willi 
Reich of Alban Berg’s famous opera. 


Concert Management Vera Bull 
Hull Notes 


Foster Miller, bass-baritone, whose New 
York début recital took place on November 
3 under the auspices of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation, has been booked for 
a recital with the Schubert Club of Stam- 
ford, Conn., and concerts in Brooklyn and 
New York. December 5, he was soloist 
with the Woman’s Choral Society, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Earl Weatherford, tenor, ap- 
peared with the Montclair (N. J.) Operetta 
Club recently, and also sang with the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra, December 6, of- 
fering excerpts from Parsifal and Die Meis- 
tersinger. Messrs. Weatherford and Miller 
gave a joint program (a return engagement ) 
on November 11 at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Mary Hopple, contralto, is to be featured 
with the Metropolitan Glee Club of New 
York, and on December 6 was soloist with 
the Roxborough Male Chorus. Lucia 
Chagnon, soprano, has been engaged by the 
Lions Club of West Warwick, R. I., for a 
benefit concert. 

Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen, recently 
enlisted under the Hull banner, will give their 
annual New York recital later in the season. 
Mr. Gruen played in Baltimore at a private 
concert on October 28, and on November 6 
at the Westover School in Middlebury, 
Conn. November 10, he assisted in a Town 
Hall recital. 
European Centres Hear Melchior 

Lauritz Melchior was heard recently at 
the Berlin Staatsoper in Tristan and Isolde, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Furtwangler. 
Other appearances for the tenor have been 
two in Siegfried and one in Lohengrin, as 
well as two in concerts with orchestra in 
Paris; also two with orchestra in Brussels. 
According to press reports, all these engage- 
ments were before sold-out houses. On the 
strength of his showing in Paris, Melchior 








December 10, 1932 


was engaged for four more operatic appear- 
ances there before sailing for New York to 
appear with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The King and Queen of the Belgians 
were present at both of his concerts in Brus- 
sels and personally thanked him for the 
pleasure he gave them. Mr. Melchior is 
scheduled for four concerts in Paris, three 
guest appearances in Lyons, three in Bor- 
deaux, two in Marseilles, two in Antwerp, 
and two in Copenhagen. 


Concert Management Richard 
Copley 

Josef Hofmann opened his tour on No- 
vember 18 and 19 as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia; 20, he 
gave a public recital at Bronxville Theatre, 
Bronxville, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Bronxville Woman’s Club; 22, he played at 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University; and, on 
Thanksgiving Night (November 24) he ap- 
peared in Ottawa, Can. Mr. Hofmann’s first 
New York recital of the season takes place 
January 20 at Carnegie Hall. 

The Roth Quartet are to return in January 
for their next American tour, opening their 
season with a concert at Town Hall, New 
York, January 10. Severin Eisenberger, 
Viennese pianist, was heard in recital re- 
cently at Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S., 
and Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Later 
in the season he will be soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland, his third 
appearance with that organization in three 
consecutive seasons. 


Chamber Gureiaie Formed 


_ Maud Winthrop Gibbon, of Charleston, 

C., has organized two string quartets 
there, one mixed and the other made up of 
feminine instrumentalists. She has also in- 
augurated a string group of fifteen to twenty 
players, which, under the direction of Martha 
Laurens Patterson, is to offer the Corelli 
Christmas concerto on December 21 and 
probably one movement of a Handel com- 
position. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR RENT—Studio in Carnegie Hall for teaching 
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ANTHONY PESCI, 
American tenor, has taken studios in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and is or- 
ganizing a prodticion of The Mikado for 
the near future. Mr. Pesci will take the 
part of Nanki Poo and Lucille Kellogg, 
Katisha. A Town Hall, New York, re- 

cital is to be given in January. 


BRUCE SIMONDS, 
pianist, is appearing in recital at Town 
Hall, New York, this afternoon (Decem- 
ber 10). 


ALEXANDRE TSCHEREPNINE 
On December 8, in Boston, Alexandre 
Tscherepnine’s Magna Mater, op. 41, for 
rchestra, was heard for the first time 
in America. On December 18, Boston 
will also have the premiére in this coun- 
try of Tscherepnine’s string quintet, 
op. 40, with the composer at the piano. 
Tscherepnine’s new opera, his second, 
is to be given its world premiére in 
Vienna, next February. 


ROSE BAMPTON 
recently initiated her career with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company by her 
performance of Laura in La Gieconda in 
Philadelphia and New York. (Photo by 
Peterson.) 


ROBERT GOLDSAND, 
Viennese pianist, fulfills closely booked dates by flying from one city to another. 








THE NEW ENGLISH SINGERS 
are now in America, fulfilling concert engagements. Left to right: Norman Notley, 
Steuart Wilson, Dorothy Silk, Nellie Carson, Joyce Sutton and Cuthbert Kelly. (Photo 
by Elliott & Fry, London.) 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA, 
Spanish messo-soprano, enacted the title 
role in Carmen at the reopening of the 

Paris Opéra-Comique, November 10. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI, 
eminent vocal teacher, has resigned as head 
of the voice department of the Chicago 
Musical College. Mr. Proschewski will 
reéstablish New York studios beginning 

January 1. 


RICHARD CROOKS 
with F’. W. Gaisberg of the artists’ de- 
partment of the Gramaphone Company, 
Ltd., of England, taken in London this 
fall when the tenor was called to that 
city to make special records for His 
Master's Voice. 


MARY GARDEN 
arrived in New York on the SS. Man- 
hattan last week to get away from the 
“peace and quiet of Europe.” 


ARRIVING ON THE SS. MAJESTIC. 
John Goss and the London Singers with Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, English 
two-piano team. 
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